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—— ALTE anes snes - 
displays much acute observation and sensible 
~ Ta 4 1° , a } 
REVIEW CF NEW BOOES. remarks ou the elect the treatment of Ireland | 


The Boyne Water, 4 Tale. By the O'llar A 
FAMILY, Authors of Tales, comprising 
(rohoore of the Bill-Hook, the etches, 
and John Doe. 3 vols. post Bvo. pp. 1252. 
London, 1826. Simpkin and Marshall, 

Sixce the appearance ot the novel of Waver- 
ley, we do not believe any work of fiction has 
exeited a deeper interest or become more 
universally adimired than the Tales of the 
O'Hara Family, though they were ushered to 
the public without any of the pufis, and other 
stratagems, which were resorted to in the 
case of the Scottish novel in order to ensure 
its success. The fame acquired by these 
Irish vational tales is legitimate and ho- 
nestiy earned, and is, on this account, the 
more valuable, the more sincere ; it is not, 
however, our intention to institute any com- 
parison between the Trish aud the Scottsh 
novels, though we are sure the author of the 
Jatier would be the first to pay his tribute of 
admiration to the Tales of the O'llara Ka- 
mily. These tales were three in number; the 
first was founded on a case of circumstantial 
evidence ; the second was founded on super- 
natural agency ; and the third was a political 
and domestic tale of peculiar interest; they 
were ail remarkable for the faithful picture 
they gave of Irish life, for descriptive beauty, 
and for the intensity of feeling which they 
often portrayed. Such was the favour with 
which they were received, that the pub- 
lic looked forward with no ordinary impa- 
tience to another production from the same 
authors, and they have not remained long 
ungratified, 


The Boyne Water, which will confirm | 


and increase the reputation of the authors 
of the tales to which we have just alluded, 
is an historical romance, and relates to that 
period of English and I[rish history, when 
James the Second had, by his misgover nment, 
brought his throne into jeopardy. In a very 
clever and amusing introductory letter. pro- 
lessing to he from Mr Abel O'Hara. ot [is- 
more, to Mr. Barnes O'Hara, of Gray's Inn, 
oudon, the writer clears away some of the 
errors that prevail relative to the events of 
tus period, both in England and Ireland. 
and states, that the obiect of the prese 
work Is to subiait 
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- true motives of some actors on both 
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ors have ventured to select for an 
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clety, and partake largely of Inish feel- | 
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» the WOrkK Contains not Ooniv a series of 


WeilaA ° ‘ 
“'-Grawh Characters and vivid scenes. but 


has had on the people The authors are evi- 
dently among those who look with no favour- 
able eye to the domination of England, and 
consider the restrictiois on the Roman Ca- 
tholics, as not only unjust and impolitic, but 
as in strict violation of the treaty of Lime- 
rick; that they should manifest some attach- 
ment to the cause of James Ll. is not un- 
natural, since, owing to the party-feeling that 
has been kept up, the prince who dethroned 
him is still held up as the conqueror of Ireland 
and its religion; the character of both pri:tes 
is, however, drawn with great fairness James 
‘is vindicated, and with some plausibility cer- 
tainly, from the charge of cowardice, which 
was fixed upon him at the battle of the Boyne, 
although he had greatly distinguished him- 
self by his bravery in the navy. In the ac- 
count of that battle, which is described with 
great animation, the king’s conduct is thus 
accounted for :— 

‘They wheeled up Dunore Hill, and found 
James standing in a churchyard, on its sum- 
mit, surrounded by some officers, and a con- 
siderable body of horse. is distended eyes 
were rolling over the plains and slopes below 
—he gaped—he yasped—and perspiration 
teemed from his forehead, as, with arms 
crossed over his breast, he desperately griped, 
in both hands, a naked but idle swo:d. Let 
justice still be done to one of the most unfor- 
tunate of mankind. Let not a shade of cow- 
ardice be attributed to him whose gallantry, 
until this day, friends and foes, and the brave 
and distinguished of different nations, cor- 
curred in asserting, and whose unparaileled 
afflictions, whose outraged and torn heart, 


may well supply an apology for the mingled | 


extravagance and weakness that, since the 
usurpation of a daughter, characterised his 
conduct, and that now, on Dunore Hill, 
made him shudder at the unnatural chance 
of falling into the bands of that daughter's 
husband. The be tray ec friend and deserted 
father had broken down; but James could 
not have been a coward.’ 

The novel of the Boyne Water, the scene 
of the whole of which is lad in Ireland, em- 


braces a period of al Out Six years, COMMEeENC- 


Ing in the vear 1085, and fishing with thi 
sserve an l treaty of Lin WOK It incle les an 
account of the memoratle si of t.endon- 
di Try, the sie re of duimerick, the battle of the 
Boyne, and. indeed, ail the important miuli- 


cted With ‘Ce- 
ss 1 4 ob eo 

land guring that pe riod. The characters are 
’ | od ’ ‘ , 

of all ranks in life, from the king to the pea- 


sant, aud we may almost say of all countnes, 
including English, Irish, Scotch, French, 
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patriots, brave officers of all nations, foreign 
adventurers, mere Swiss, and mysterjous per- 
| sonages, of whose pranks we hear continually 
I with surprise, but whose object Is notre veal- 
ed to us until we reach near the close of the 
third volume. All the characters are In ex- 
cellent keeping, and are connected with, and 
conducive to, the main story—a point too 
much neglected by novelists and dramatists, 
We intended, and that most seriously, to give 
a brief but faithful epitome of the story of the 
Boyne Water, but we candidly confess it re- 
quires more time to do it justice than we 
have this week, and we must, for the present, 
content ourselves with a few extracts—but 
extracts or epitomes, though they may sti- 
mulate the appetite of the reader, will not 
satisfy it: indeed, what ean but the novel it- 
isclf? We commence with a very cxceilent 
{ description of the memorable siege of Lon- 
donderry : 

‘The last horse of the garrison had been 
slaughtered and devoured; and a true, though 
perhaps not very agreeable idea of the wants 
of the soldicrs and people will be formed, 
when it is known that considerable sums 
were offered fur cats, rats, mice, horse-blood, 
raw hides, greaves, and such ofial, while z 
dog, * fattened on the dead bodies of the 
papists,” was invaluable. : 

‘ Before the 30th of July, Edmund's 
strensth) notwithstanding the foul and scanty 
food he received, was somewhat recruited, 
and on that day, he found, or fancied him- 
self able to resume, with more consistency, 
his determination of visiting Esther. In 
Lvelyn’s absence he rose and dress d him- 
self, and was met by his friend, preparing to 
go Out. 

‘“ You see,” he said, “IT am not to die 
without beholding her; let us go together ; 
if you refuse me L shall go alone.” 

‘Thus urged, Evelyn gave him his arm, 
him elf scarce able tO walk, Upon this nie- 
moralle morning, the garrison of seven thou- 
five hundred men, regimented in Derry 
| about three months before, was reduced to 
four thousand; even of these, one thousand 
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were disabled. and more than ten thousand 


i of the population had died. As the frends 
slowly walked along, the streets seemed (i 
erted by the living. Groups of dead bodies 
t exclusively filled them, or here and 
there a famisie 1 wretch dropt down dead or 
tO Gie In ons cause, indeed, tiey stW a 
frizhtial instance of life and death linked to- 
gether, where a starving infant 5] rawled upon 


of its lifeless mother, teartng at 
| ple tor the milk that was dried up for 
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bone he gnawed, and the beggar spurned the 
gold. A very old man, respectable too, had 
crawled to a wall to devour a handful of 
some carrion food, and a young lad, stronger 
than he, though like him askeleton, tore it from 
his clutch, and, when resistance was offered, 
dealt him a stunning blow. Passing by the 
church-yard, the bodies of those recently 
dead, and carelessly buried, were exposed to 
view, rent from their grave by a succession 
of the showers of shells, which had first sent 
many of them thither, and now refused them 
its repose. 

‘ Buying and selling was atan end; ereet- 
ing and saluting, visiting and returning of 
visits. Money lost its artificial value; there 
was no food that it could purchase, and stark 
hunger required no other necessary. Shops 
were left open or shut at random; houses 
had lost their tenants; the man inclined to 
theft, might rob and plunder; but when he 
was laden with booty he found it of no use, 
and he cast it in the mire of the streets. Dis- 
tinctions of rank were almost lost, in some 
cases natural connection was forgotten. There 
were no masters—no servants; they had no 
reciprocal duties to exercise, or else common 
suffering equalized them.’ 

Among other scenes of wretchedness, there 
is a lover seeing the object of his adoration 
perishing of hunger; when he rushes through 
the streets in search of food, her brother fol- 
lowed him, ‘but the desperate and unnatu- 
ral strength that now winged the despairing 
lover made pursuit useless.’ Edmund has 
tened to the barriers where he was refused 
egress — 

‘H{e became furious—snatched a sword 
from one of them—ran on, like a maniac, to 
where the wa!l was not much more than a 
dozen feet high, and jumped down upon a 
soft embankment of earth and sods. Shots 
were fired after him, as regaining his legs, 
he raced towards Ballougry Hill. He es- 
caped them, and gained an outpost of the 
Rapparees. Edmund knew them by their 
costume. ‘ Food, food,” he cried, breaking 
through them. They had beheld his approach 
in great amazement rather than in hostility ; 
and it was not till he endeavoured to force 
them aside that they offered violence ;_ then, 
however, some cuts were aimed at him, and 
he was wounded in the neck and arm. But 
still he made way, and in a few moments 
came upon the main body of freebooters, as 
they sat, before their temporary huts, on the 
grass. 

‘“ Food—give me food !"—sword in 
hand, he rushed on them; but now his 
strength failed, and he fell prostrate. 

‘ All that followed was like a dream. He 
afterwards brought faintly to mind that some 
had gathered round to injure him, some to 
save, that the whisperer and gallopping Hogan 
had questioned him, that he had answered, 
and lastly, that, as if wrought upon by his 
sad story, rude men had given him food 
and wine. Clasping it close, he made a se- 
cond desperate effort, and flew back to the 
city ; little opposition was offered to his en- 
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| weak shout that came from abroad. 
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tle, and gained Esther's house. She was not 
at home. Ie learned that, according to her 
daily custom, she had caused herself to be 
borne to the church, to attend prayers, which, 
never neglected in the city since the begin- 
ning of the siege, wove now, in their terrible 
distress, more than ever the resource of the 
pious. To the church Edmund hastened. 
Pushing in among a great crowd, he vainly 
looked round for Esther. Again faintness 
came upon him, and he sunk on a seat. 

‘or some time he was insensible to every 
thing. Gradually, however, the feeble though 
shrill tones of old age filled his ear, and look- 
ing towards the pulpit, he saw it occupied by 
a very aged, white-headed, emaciated clergy 


man, who, with an energy beyond what his ; 


strength could bear, was preaching to the 
miserable people. As Edmund's eyes turned 
heavily downward, the shrill, childish voice 
stopt: then there was the sound of a sudden 
fall, and “ Ile is dead!” exclaimed the con- 
grecation. 

‘This more effectually roused Edmund. 
Ife saw the lifeless body of the old man 
borne from the pulpit; immediately after, 
Mr. Walker, assisted up by two young per- 
sons, filled his place, and at the same mo- 
ment began to preach. Ifis once full and 
sonorous voice was by times husky and 
screaming ; but so hushed were the crowd, 
that every cadence of that whisper was heard. 

‘* Gaunt suffering has made another 
breach,” he said, *‘ another, of the sorest; 
but, as is my duty, I mountit. Nordo I 
fear so to do; nor shall you fear for me, my 
afflicted brethren. The voice that, even in 
a prayer for us, has just been cut short, and 
silenced on the earth for ever, but mounts 
into the actual presence of God, to finish, 
there, the petition here interrupted. Although 
its echoes have failed in the fretted roof of 
this holy place, yet, with the ear of faith and 
hope, ye can still hear it ringing, piteously 
and beseechingly before the footstool. Let 
us join our cries to it; our cries of anguish 
and feebleness, and surely will the Lord at 
last deliver us. As when Moses lifted up 
his hands upon the mount against Amalek, 
praying that the battle might be turned, and 
it was; as when, at the prayer and sacrifice 
of Samuel, the Lord discomfited the Philis- 
tines by thunder, and they were smitten be- 
fore Israel; as when the great host came up 
against Jerusalem, and Hezekiah spread the 
letter of their captain before the Lord, pray- 
ing for deliverance, and the Lord sent bis 
destroying angel into their camp; yea, as 
Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego, were de- 
livered from the furnace of fire, and Daniel 
from the lions’ den ; yea, as Elijah obtained 
rain when the famine prevailed—”’ 

‘The preacher was interrupted by a hoarse, 
Hle did 
not attempt to go on. Wild expectation 
turned and fixed his eye upon the door-way, 
and thither the feverish glances of the pallid 
congregation were also directed. The shout 


came nearer: voices were heard at the door ; 


trance, freighted as he came, the gates were | 


opened ; the soldiers seized him, and drag- 
ged the food from his I 


save d A lit 
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at first no words could be distinguished ; but 
soon a thousand tongues cried, ** The ships! 
the ships!” 


‘<¢Vfe hath heard us? 
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VW alker, dropping on his knees. The ev: 
gregation, uttering cries of hope and anx “4 
hastened from the church. Many died as he 
sat or stood; in the streets as they mg 
along, or on the steps leading up to dene 
When almost all had abandoned the vans 
kdmund looked round for Esther, He fours 
her left helpless, and nearly insensibjo ms 
caught her up in his arms, and followed 
people. 

‘It has already been said that from a, 
north-east side of the walls, in Which wa 
Butcher’s Gate, a full view of the river coy 
be commanded. The whole prospect forme 
a pleasing picture. The horizon was bounde 
at a distance, by a sweep of blue hills, cali. 
Magillian’s ereeks ; about five miles of ' 
line of low land, on which stood Culmon 


Uy 


fort, ran under them, into the water, sy, 
ling high, as, at the left hand, it came ney 


and nearer, aud overtopped, in its continys. 
tion, by the barren summits of Inishowe, 
promontory ; to the right, cutting againg 


the blue crecks, rising grounds also swe 


into the water, apparently narrowing it frog 
thence down to Culmore fort, but allowin: 
it to spread, up to the city, into a fine sheer, 
and at the back of this last little point gp. 
peared the formidable boom, crossing th 
river to the opposite shore. 

‘ Esther continued nearly insensible a 
Edmund bore her to the walls; but whe 
they had gained them, she recovered sufi. 
ciently to understand what was going fo. 
ward. 

“« Fat, eat,” he then cried, eagerly,— 
“eat, my beloved—you but want strength— 
nourishing food—and here—this is nutritive 
and good; and this wine is also gentle and 
strengthening.” 

‘In a moment,” she replied, very faints 
-—— hut first set me down, and look you ove 
the walls, and tell me how this ends, Le 
me hear that you and Evelyn—where § 
Evelyn ?"— 


, Int 
‘«T know not—among the crowd—lut 


, 


safe—safe, dearest Esther.’ 


*« Tet me first hear that he and you ar 


to be saved indeed ; and then—but set m 
down, Edmund.” 

‘He complied, and cast his eyes aroune, 
and over the water. Near him, and at ever) 
side from which a glimpse of the boom cou: 
be obtained, the ghastly crowd throng’ 
close, sons bearing their parents, brothers 
their fainting sisters, husbands their fainting 
wives, friends supporting each other, in is 
and groups, with arms locked or hands clasp 
ed; and as they stood, silent and breathles 
in the garish sunshine of that midsumm: 
day, all looking more like a concourse e 
dead, placed upright out of their graves, Wis! 
living men to whom its ray was dear. seal 

‘And all eyes strained down the 
river, up which, by Culmore fort, sap, 
vessels just then came, witha fair and Iré 
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chould get a- -head of her. , This they effected, 
and all ste adily approac: hed the ponderous 
boom, though still receiving the fire of hun- 
dreds of small arms from the shore. bie 
largest of the store-ships at last ran straight 

oom. 
eet is that?” inquired Esther, as she 
9 drawing-in and Pee sty of breath 


heard 2 1: nk 
~ 
am ong the titude 9 WwW hich un 


to a hollow groan. 

ar. ship has struck the beom,” an: swered 
Fdmund, “ but without injuring it; while, 
with the shock, herself rebounds, and runs 
ashore, and now’’—a loud yell echoed along 
the banks of the river—‘ now the Irish put 
off in boats, to board her.’ 

+ «& God's will be done,” 
scarcely audible. 

‘He cast himself on his knees by her side 
and renewed his entreaties that she would 
taste food and wine. Of the latter 
lowed him to give her a mouthful. 

*« Despair not yet, My peo; le.” he then 
heard Mr. Walker say, near him—“ the fri- 
vate will guard the stranded ship—will re- 
sist and overcome them. See how her brave 
erew man the deck, and her gallant captain, 
hat in hand, cheers them —ha !—he drops.’’ 

‘A second groan came from the unhappy | 


miserable mt 


said Esther, 


+ hy. ] 
she ais 





crowd. | 

‘“ But her crew are not dispirited’ —the | 
governor continued—** they divert the fire of | 
the batteries and lines from the other ships, | 
and up another comes—but no, hers will not | 
be the gloryv—the first bold adventurer frees | 
herself with that broadside—and once more | 
she runs for the boom.” 

‘The crowd acain sucked in their breath, | 

1 their arms and hands were raised, and 
waved in sympathy of action with every 


‘¢ Esther !—-my life—my only life!” 
cried Edmund, as she grew worse, gasping 
piteously. ‘ Take heart, my beloved—all 
will be happy, still Eat, eat, sweet Esther,” 
he continued, tears blinding him—** only 
eat—or droop not for this—the bold vessel | 
tries it again !’—starting to his feet— Now, | 
Esther ! |. 

*“* Now !"—ecboed Mr. Walker, pressing | 
his lips together, and his arms over his breast 
—in a second after—‘ Long live King Wil- 

iam !—huzza !”’—he shouted aloud. 
_* A hoarse and awful cry of joy burst from | 
re spectators, as now, indeed, the strong 
Ship, again sviking 5 the monstrous impedi- 
ment, broke it into pieces, and, followed by | 
ler sister vessels, sailed on, proudly and trie | 
umphantly, to succour the wretched city. As | 
th at cry arose, the last breath of many esc: ape dd | 
with it; ;—joy had her victims as well as fa- | 
mine and despair :—and Esther was among | 
the number. But another shock, of a dit-| 


ferent kind, assisted, perhaps, the general | 
one, 


‘“ Hear them, my adored !’—exclaimed | 
‘dmund, as the people shouted. 

“ She hears not them nor you, said the 
voice ef Onagh, at Esther's back, now sound- 
ing rather sor rowful than stern. But her 
Words, at least, the maiden heard ; for, start- 
ng from he ~ lcthargy, her eves fixed tier 

ast look On Ona: zh, and then closed. skygain i 
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time, 
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Edmund cau her 
when he saw she was 


up in his arms, and 
fell under her.’ 

But there is not, perhaps, in the whole 
tale, a more striking and powerfully descrip- 
tive scene sage thi it in which Onagh, a myste- 
ripus female, who is constantly t! Wwurting the 
views and crossing the ha; ppin ess of M° Don- 
nell, the brother of Eva, gives an account of 
the motives which urged her to doit. Eva 


dead, 


asks of Onagh a faithful account a her mo- | 


tives, adding that she understood she could 
then speak more plainly than she used to do: 
‘ft can, Eva M‘Donneli; but you ask 
me for reasons ;—and reasons I cannot give: 
as well may you ask the sea why it crushes 
the ribs of the strong ship against the ROCK 5 : 
or the wind why it tears up the stately tree ; 
or the fire ae it burns; or the water why 
it drowns. My mind was then without a 
reason for any thing, most of all for that, it 
dashed like the sea, reared like the wind, 
burned, burned, like the fire, all with that 
upon it. Why I have brought sorrow to 
you, [don't know; or if IT told you how I 
thought I had aright to do it, you would 
not know my meaning ; 
myself, now, in the calm hours that are re- 
stored to me. Yet, listen to all I can tell. 
ee You had a brother Donald, comely as 
rt as the breeze; bet as 
false too. He came to this southron country 
in his youth, to take care of some grounds 
ig to your family. Ife was formed 
and to make all 
that loved him rue it sorely. From the high- 
est to the lowest, among those equal to him, 
and below him, he smiled, and had smiles 
in return. With the rest, he courted young 
(;race Nowlan- —-you heard of her ?” 
‘<T did,” answered Eva; “{ heard 
was the handsomest maiden in her country, 
of his own rauk in life ; and Donaid’s fathe 
t | 


c 


she 
i 
her.” 

Se Well, G 
than her own life—better 
nour; and the hour of 
and she came weeping to Donald M‘Don- 
nell, to ask him to do her justice, but he only 
laughed, kissed I T. and left her. Crrace 
had brothers. They Susp cted her stat 2 
they gathered round her, and asked hi 
with terrible threats, to tell them the rath | : 
and she was obliged to confess all. They 
went away, whispering togzeth In a little 
was a mother: and soon after she 
received a mess ge from Donald, inviting her 
ive him another sinful meeting. Her bro- 
thers came and told her they knew of the mes- 
and commanded her to comply with it 
so far as to make the signal at Donald’s win- 
dow, and meethimashecameout. Shefeared 
in her heart to do as they bid her; but they 
frig wilh her into it. So she wen: 
as she thought. 

‘< That night, 


race Nowlan loved him better 
than her own ho- 
her 


? 
shame drew on: 


y 
pie 
tO G 


sage, 


> alor 1a, 


light-hearted Donald 
M‘Donnell had a brave company of young- 
sters, like himself, drinking and singing in 
his house. In the middle of the night, Grace's 
signal was heard by him and them, at the 
window. It was the throwing of three peb- 
bles at the class. le said he should leave 
them for a - they lauched and ban- 
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tered him; 








bidding him go, and that they 
would stay to drink him suecess. 


‘Tle went down stairs, they heard him 
open and shut the door. They drank hum- 
pers to his success, as they sai? they would. 
They waited an hour, or so, patiently for his 
return. Then another, not so patiently, 
Then another, and another, until the dawn 
of the winter's morning: but no Donald 
Mi‘ Donnell came back to them.” 

‘“* Nor has ever since been heard of,” said 
Eva: * from that hour, my poor brother was 
lost to us.” 

‘6 T’'rom 


“Did ye 


that hour,” resumed Onagh. 
never hear tell of any little things, 


afterwards, that might give ye a guess as to 


house; 
I do not know it. 


his luck ?” 

“« Nover,” answered Eva; although every 
possible inquiry and search were made wm 
the country.” 

‘But 1 did,’ continued Onagh.—“ Ina 
little time, people began to whisper 
that a great « lamp of turf had been seen blaz- 

Ing, the same night, ina bl near his 
and when the c bours 


rat 4 
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ick bor 
ious neg! 


went to scrape among the ashes of the turf, 
do you know, they found two butt ns of a 


man’s coat, 


half melted aw: iy —but that was 
all. - 

“6 Woman!’’ cried Fva, ‘* what horrid 
thing would you insinuate ?—Who are you?” 

‘** Woman, you!” retorted Onagh, burst- 
ing, in returning insanity, from her calm, 
“what right have you tospeak of it? ButlI 
—J—didn'’t I see it all? When he met me 


hat tie wind Ws and walked me, a field or 


| tice—w!l 


1e@ Wi suld nie 


two, away—when my dark brothers came u 

to us, one carrying the child in his arms, 
and asked him to do it and their sister jus- 
1 [ went on my knees, begging the 
same thing, for now I feared the worst; when 
he answered, that, though they came for his 
life, sooner die than wed— 
d’ in crus Ity and 


stil] would he 
t think you he answe: 
hardness of heart what think you? than 
wed — these vere Donald Mi Donn II's 
words !—than wed his own strumpet—the 
mother of his base bastard!—When all 
this was done and spoken, did'nt [ first see 
them trample him down, till the sense left 
him—and then tie him and his and my child 
toyrether—and when the clamp was roaring, 
pitch them like a faggot into it?) And did'nt 
they tie me, too, to the stake, near it, and 
leave me alone by the great blaze, while, 
over all its roaring, I heard the little cries of 
my child—the hissing r of flesh and the crack- 
ling of bones, until my hoarse shrieks died 
away in mute madness and hell—real and 
eternal hell was round me, and I thought it 
was my doom and punishme nt to see, and 
hear, and suffer, without a tear or groan ? 
What know [ of the rest ? ofall that followed, 
until the madness sent me, alone and by 
stealth, to the north, and made me believe [ 
was bid to cross, to my life’s ending, the first 
love of any brother of his blood, w hose hard 
hearteduess had withered up my heart, hke 
the blasted meadow of ripe corn, when the 

reapers come down to cut the standing crop, 
but find it already low? Reasons! I give 
you none! Ihave none to give; but often, 
when, in terrible shapes came the biddings of 
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unnatural revenge—when I started from my | alluded were pretty extensively circulated, 
' and even noticed in English and foreign jour- 


lone bed—a knife in my hand—to seek my 
dark brothers*-often I thought a good and 
great voice plainly whispered me to a better 
and less sinful one—whispered me to save, 
from the blight that came over me through 
the Al‘Donnell’s false blood, whatever maid- 
en any brother of their house might try to 
undo—to save her, even by her life’s death, 
fiom her honour’s death. And along with 
such whispers was a promise of gifts, above 
mere human gifts and power, to guide me 
iu My course, and lead me to my end—the 
gift to foresee, and foretell, and prevent; and 
had I not the gift and the power, proud Eva 
M‘Donnell? Did f not foresee and foretel? 
Wid [ not—but bush, hush—let me not go 
on in this boasting, or these notions now ! 
There is a good God, who will give me rest 
and quiet, and a clearer view of the past; 
forsive me, Eva; forgive me, and pray 
fur my peace, and the soul of your eldess 
brother.” 

( To be continued. ) 








A Letter to Horace ‘Twiss, Fsq. M. P. be ing 
an Answer to the Inquiry imto the ; 


| DT 
of | 
pp. 63. 
Clarke. 
Nolbunus leges Anglia mutari, says Magna 
Charta—and yet such is the itch for legisla- 
tion, that the laws are changed every year, 
and not a session passes, without, perhaps, a 
hundred or two hundred new enactments. 
At one time Parliament was continually aug- 
inenting the penal statutes, and exercising its 
ingenuity—for we will not call it wisdom, in 
devising some new offence to bring within 
the pale of the law. Llappily, however, for 
the present awe, we see a minister devoting 
his valuable time to consolidating the several 
acts of Parhament, and sweeping hundreds 
of them at one fell swoop from the statute 
book. While, however, we give Mr. Peel 
fu.ll credit for his exertions, we must not for- 
get that Mr. Crofton Uniacke is entitled to 
tie merit of having first suggested and ar- 
dently and successfully urged not only a con- 
solidation, but an alteration in the phraseo- 
logy of our laws. Some twelve or fourteen 
months ago, we noticed a Letter on this sub- 
ject to the Lord Chancellor, in which the ab- 
surd jargon of our laws was ably pointed out 
‘by Mr. Uniacke, and an amusing specimen 
given of the way in which twenty words from 
Magna Charta would, in the modern phrase- 
ology of the law, be amplified inte two or 
three pages. Mr. Twiss must, we think, have 
had this in his eye, when he observes that 
‘What is plain enough, when expressed in 
the speech of common liie, often loses all its 
clearness, when transfused into the language 
of the legislature.” In July last, Mr. Uni- 
acke also published the New Jury Law ar- 
ranged in a simple and perspicuous manner, 
and thus not only pointed out the necessity 
of an alteration in the form of our laws, but 
clearly showed the manner in which it could 
be effected. 

Now as the small works to which we have 


land. By Crorron Untacke, Esa. 
Ancoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law.  8vo. 
London, 1826. J. and W. T. 


leans of 
' ° ° ‘ . ° e 
Consolidating and Digesting the Laws of 








nals, and as tle plan of Mr. Uniacke had 
excited considerable interest, he and the pub- 
lic must have felt no ordinary degree of sur- 
prise, when Mr. Horace Twiss published his 
Inquiry into the Means of Consolidating and 
Digesting the Laws of England, in which he 
adepts as his own suggestions those of Mr. 
Uniacke, and scarcely offers a hint in which 
he has not been completely anticipated by 
that gentleman. This is the less ingenuous 
as Mr. Twiss was certainly acquainted with 
at least one of the works in which Mr. Uni- 
acke’s plan is developed, which is proved by 
his quoting from Mr, Uniacke’s Letter to 
the Lord Chancellor some observations on 
the necessity of altering the code. 

In the pamphlet now before us, Mr. Uni- 
ache very termperately and modestly assets 
his claim to originality. Alluding to Mr. 
Twiss’s notice of his Letter to the Lord 
Chancellor, he sevs,— 

‘After having given me credit for the satis- 
factory method which I had adopted to show 
the nature and extent of the evil, I am sur- 
prised it never occurred to you, that by a lit- 
tle more attention to the work then before 
you, you might have discovered something 
like a remedy. 

‘It might have occurred to you, that the 
man who was bold enough to censure the 
unsuccessful mode hitherto adopted for the 
amendment of our laws, would have advanced 
one step farther, and have dared to propose 
some method which, in his judgment, would 
present a better prospect of success. 

‘Had you conferred upon me, sir, the ad- 
ditional honour of reading the whole of the 
Letter to the Lord Chancellor, with the work 





ee 


annexed, exhibiting “ The New Bankrupt | 


Law, arranged in the method of Domat’s C1- 


blest Capacity, proposed to be adopted as 
the form of the Statute Law of the Realm;” 
had you gone a little farther, and read ano- 
ther work, entitled the ‘* New Jury Law,” 


ing to my plan; had your curiosity then led 


a third work, in which the whole body of the 
common law on evidence is neatly digested 
on the same plan; and lastly, had you been 
induced to make a little inquiry into what 
farther progress this plan was making, and 
had found that others were engayed in en- 


deavouring, by their unassisted labours, to | 


achieve what I had proposed, I think your 
Inquiry into the means of consolidating and 
digesting the laws of England, would have 
been nearly satisfied. You would have dis- 
covered, sir, that I had not stopped at the 
very point where the real interest of the sub- 
ject rested, but that I had proposed, in bold 
terms, the necessity of an immediate atten- 
tion, on the part of the government, to this 
most important subject of national interest; 
—that I had called upon the members of my 
profession to come forward and accomplish 
something which would be honourable to 
themselves, and beneficial to their country; 
—that I had stepped forward to set an ex- 
ample, not merely by writing and talking 


’ , one ’” . 
you one step farther, and induced you to read | OW" right.""—p. 65. 7 sheer 
ing similarity of two writers on the same su)- 


about the subject, by proposing plans . + 
exhibiting schemes, but by actually = 
that which I had proposed—by pre — 
and publishing a complete formation r a, 
long acts of parliament; and by inde 
others to come forward and exert themsely,. 
in the great cause, the fruits of whose labo. 2 
are now before the public. Although | = 


gret that you had not seen the full extent of 


my views, and the works to which | allude 
before your publication, still I deriy 
satisfaction, upon the most attentive Cons). 
deration of what you have written, to find 
such a perfect harmony existing between ys 
upon this important subject. And you, gi: 
I am sure, will be delighted to find, that the 
very thing you recommend to be done nox 
in the beginning of the year 1826, was actu. 
ally executed in the beginning of the Year 
1825, and that too by the very person who 
by your own acknowledgment, was the best 
acquainted with the nature and extent of the 
evil.’ 


€ great 


This Mr. Uniacke clearly proves, by refer. 
ence to his own publications, and to the pro- 
posal of Mr. Twiss. In another point, how- 
ever, he shows how far he excels Mr. Twiss: 
and that is in the reduction or consolidation 
of the law, in which he certainly makes as 
much improvement on Mr. Twiss’s version 
as that gentleman does on the old law. We 
cannot follow Mr. Umiacke through all his 
proofs, showing that Mr. Twiss’s pamphlet 
has not a particle of originality, but is found- 
ed entirely on his plan and suggestions; but 
there is one instance of it so striking, that 
we must quote it from the Letter now be- 
fore us :— 


‘On the subject of the reference to author- 
ities in the meantime, and before the legisla- 
tive enactment is extended to the digest, you 


: : ‘ary ot 66 . < 
vil Law, and in a style suited to the Hlum- | observe that ‘* they should enter references to 


all the enactments, cases. dicta, notes of prac- 
tice, and authorities whatsoever, which have 
declared or recognised the principles adopted 
in the text,”"—p. 38; afterwards you justly 


| oL- . sé . plp 
‘ come useless 
also published by me, and arranged accord- | remark that these ‘¢ would be 


when the text should be established in its 
To show the astonisli- 


ject, read the following ;—‘“ It is intended 
that all the authorities, whether statutes, re- 
ports, or any work considered an authority, 


‘should be referred to at the end of each title; 





that these should be arranged in tables with 
the most simple and easy mode of reference, 
which of course will be entirely dispensed 
with when they are passed into laws. —Let- 
ter to the Lord Chancellor, p. 38. There is 
a difference, however, which it may be pro- 
per to mention ;—you give in your specie! 
the authorities mingled with the text, which 
you recommend should be weeded out be: 
fore the digest is enacted. “ After weeding 
out all the cumbrous references,”’ &e.—P- 
Even this trouble seems to have been “at : 
by a miraculous anticipation, for in My - 
the “ weeding” is already completed, and mx 
weeds are thrown into heaps by themselves 
while the beds of healthy and thriving “ 
are already prepared, and wait only for om 
cheering beams of ministerial favour g 
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chem strength and vigour to become the bless- | 
‘ag and ornament of our country, 

"We think that the history of literature 
earcely furnishes an instance of such bare- 
‘iced plagiarism as does the pamphlet of 
Mr. Twiss; some authors are content with 
wifering an idea or an expression, but he 
has taken a whole plan, and has varied his | 
description of it so clumsily that he 1s d2- | 
tected at every step. One proot more of Mr. | 
Twiss’s disingenuousness , Mr. Uniacke's at- | 

| 





rs) acl 
tention was first called to Mr. Twiss’s work 


by being told he had made a convert of that 
sontleman:—see how keenly but calmly Mr. 
i’. retorts on him for this:— 

‘As you mentioned the name of every 
individual whose works you quote, except 
mine, and as you take very marked notice of 
my ideas as to the nature and extent of the 
evil, and pass over in utter silence every 
thing | have written, proposed or executed, | 
as-to the remedy, I certainly arrived at the 
conclusion that you were no convert of mine. 
This opinion was strengthened by observing 
the specimens you gave, which were entirely” 
your own, although executed on the very 
principles I had advanced. Ilaving no doubt, 
therefore, that you would be delighted ro find 
what the foregoing pages disclose, [ deter- 
mined to communicate them through the 
medium of the public press; first, to give as 
much publicity as possible to my views and 
works; secondly, to show the striking simi- 
larity that exists between two writers on this 
important subject, who had no communica- 
tion with each other; and thirdly, to do jus- 
tice to myself, and the other professional 
gentlemen who are engaged in the undertak- 
ing I proposed.’ 

Mr. Uniacke having exposed the preten- 
sions of Mr. Twiss, and vindicated himself, 
thus concludes :— 

‘It is, however, most gratifying to me to 
find, that the sentiments I ‘expressed in the 
menth of February, 1825, and which were 
sneered at as the new pattern—as visionary, 
wild, and impracticable—as a beautiful the- 
ory that never could be realised, has at length 
received some little attention. There is now 
evinced, in Parliament, a strong desire to 
make some alteration in the phraseology of 
the laws; this, I trust, will gradually advance, 
until they shall become at least intelligible. 
I published, in February, 1825, a translation 
of the new consolidation law on bankruptcy, 








in style so simple that it was read over to | 


children and readily comprehended by them : 
it Was most respectfully presented to his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and although the law was 
aiterwards before Parliament to undergo se- 
veral alterations, not the slightest change was 
made in its phraseology. Indeed I clearly 
understood, at that time, that there was no 
intention to make any such alteration. I 
merely mention this to prove that we are ad- 
vancing daily in the grand work of improve- 
ment. 

‘In the month of July, 1825, I published, 
and submitted to the consideration of his 
Majesty's Government, my work on the 
‘ New Jury Law,” in a form and arrange- 
ment which it would be absurd for any man 


© say Would not be highly desirable ; 


and ! 
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although upwards of one hundred and fifty 
public and private acts have passed since 
that time, the old form is still adhered to, 
with its long sentences and section after sec- 
tion, without any regard to the classitication, 
which is so imperiously called for, and in| 
which no well-written book on any science | 
is deficient. I sincerely trust this will not 
be any longer neglected, and entreat the can- 
did consideration of every member of Darlia- 
ment to this most important part of legisla- 
tlon. 

‘But the point to which [still look with | 
high expectation, is the digest of the common | 
law, with which the statute law shall be in- 
corporated ; this is the great secret, and every 
attempt will be ineffectual to render our laws 
clear and simple unti this is done, and I will 
venture to declare that the undertaking is not 
so formidable as may appear. Every branch 
of our law requires to be reviewed and alter- 
ed, and it is searcely possible to alter the sys- 
tem partially without producing confusion in 
some other portion of it, to which proper at- 
tention has not been given. This is a topic 





occupy the attention of Parliament, and | 
shall never cease from urging it on every suit- 
able occasion. 

‘There is one point in Mr. Peel's speech 
Which must command the respect and admi- 
ration of every enlightened mind,—I mean | 
that part in which he speaks of the forms of | 
law. Having nearly prepared for the press | 
a work on the forms of legal proceedings, | 
both criminal and civil, it has afforded me | 
the highest delight to find such a powerful 
and unexpected sanction to my labours, in 
the declaration which has proceeded from the 
lips of the minister. 

‘They who sneered at the efforts of an 
humble, but resolute individual, will now, no 
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which, sooner or later, | am confident will | 
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doubt, bow down with reverence at the altar 
of political power.’ 
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Py | Brief dD scriptive History of Holland, in ) 
Letters frum Grandjuther to Marianne, 
during an Excursion in the Summer of 
1819. 18mo. pp. 152. London, 1826. 
Wightman and Cramp. 
Many a modern traveller would have am- 
plified the materials contained in this little 
volume into a bulky octavo; and indeed we 
have seen works at fourteen shillings and a 
guinea which neither contain so much infor- 
mation, nor are so well written as this unpre- 
suming account of Holland, which, however, 
we must observe, has some singular ortho- 
graphy. Every person has heard of the fa- 
mous H{aerlem organ, and our author of 
course does not omit to notice it; he says:— 
‘On entering the city, the first object that 
arrests the attention of a stranger is the lofty 
and magnificent church, the largest in all 
the provinces. This noble edifice excites 
such general curiosity, that a tolerable fee is 
expected of all visitors desirous of viewing 
the interior; and for hearing the celebrated 
organ, nearly twenty shillings are demanded 
I happened, however, to enter the church at 
the time that an English party was present, 
and heard a few chords at the close of the 


exhibition, such as 1 never expect to hear 





again ; the power and sweetness of the tones 
surpass description. Unawares, the ver- 
former let loose upon us a peal of thunder, 
which was truly tremendous. At first it mur- 
mured at a distance; and not knowing tlre 
cause, [ was for leaving the Spot, concervin; 
that a real tempest was arising; the thunder 
gradually approached, till it seemed to shake 
the foundations of the majestic edifice. This 
wonderful instrument, constructed by an ort- 
ginal artist, 1s said to have no equal in Eu- 
rope. It consists of no less than eight thou- 
sand pipes, sixty-eight stops, and is worked 
by four men at twelve pair of large bellows. 
An English gentleman who was present, ani 
examined the interior, assured me that some 
of the pipes were large enough for a man te 
pass through them.’ 

Amsterdam has its rarities, though of a 
different sort, for at the Surgeon's Hall there 
are exhibited two petrilied human bodies :— 

‘The anatomical theatre in the hall pre- 
sents a most whimsical appearance. he 
skeletons of felons sent for dissection, are 
dressed up in their own apparel, and placed 
on moveable machines round the theatre, 
with a history of their crimes appended. 
When a stranger is introduced, he ts instantly 
surrounded with this ghastly procession, in 
their full costume, consisting of all the vaga- 
bonds and desperados which the country has 
produced tor the last century. If possible 
the exhibitor of this motly assemblage is 
himself a still more extraordinary spectacte. 
You find him in one of the large rooms 
of the hall, surrounded on every side with 


| the finest paintings, worth several thousand 


pounds apiece, smoking his pipe by a turf 
fire, and superintending the culinary process 
for the next meal; kettles, pots, and pans 
being stuck up against the wall, wherever an 
interstice is found. On entering this apart- 
ment you view the splendid paintings through 
clouds of smoke, and see a Dutchman with 
all his native phlegm and true knaster.’ 

Holland, once famed for its medical pro- 
fessors, has now nothing to boast on that 
score, if the following be a true representa- 
tion :—~ 

‘ There are physicians and apothecaries in 
every large town, and probably surgeons ; 
but the profession seems generally to lan- 
guish in obscurity. The style and manner 
of these medical gentlemen are also so ludi- 
crous, that a foreigner can with difficulty 
preserve his gravity when he happens to come 
in contact. Directly opposite to my lodg- 
ings, lived a Dutch physician, “* a docteur,” 
in as good practice as any ia Rotterdam. 
You see every morning stationed at his door 
a clumsy four-wheel carriage, drawn by a 
pair of black horses with long manes and 
tails; a coachman on the box dressed in an 
tique livery, with large silver buckles on his 
knees and shoes, an enormous pigtail, and a 
military hat. Here he sits regularly an hour 
or two at a time, either to intimate that his 
master is going out, or that his professional 
engagements are so numerous as to prevent 
his entering the carriage. The docteur at 
lenzth appears, with a massy pair of silver 
shive-buckles, black silk stockings, sat’n waust- 
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coat. He then drives off, with a dirty greasy | ford more than “five per cent, for a loan, 
boy behind as footinan, to visit his patients, | which, by costing him a few shillings, would 


The regular fee of a docteur is one cuilder, 
or one shilling and eightpence.’ ° 

What would our ( ‘oopers, our Babingtons, 
or our Abernethys say to a twenty penny fee, 
and yet a Dutch physician contrives to keep 


his earriage on such trifling remuneration for 


his professional skill, 








An Essay on Money-Lending ; containing a 
De tence of Legal Restrictions on th Rate 
of Interest, and an Answer to the Objections 
of Mr. Bentham. By Francis Near, 
Esq. M. A., Barrister at Law. 8vo. pp. 
92. London, 1826. Pickering. 

Ix the whole history of commerce there was, 
perhaps, never atime in which the inclination 
to borrow, and the disposition to lend money, 
were so little in unison as during the late 
crisis in the money market. Such, indced, 
was the panic which conyulsed commerce, 
that bankers and merchants, whose word 
might, a short time before, 

* Have stood against the world,were overthrown, 

And none so poor to do them reverence.’ 

{low fatal the shock to public credit has 
been is proved in the banking houses in town 
and in the country that have failed, and in 
the stagnation of trade and wide-spreading 
distress they have occasioned, yet very few, 
we suspect, are aware of the full pressure 
that some of the London establishments en- 
dured before they fell. 
Sir Peter Pole and Co, we understand, ac- 
tually paid a méllion and three quarters stcr- 
&ng in the course of ten days, and so rapa- 
cious were many of those who k pt cash with 
the house, that they were not content with 
taking the whole of it out, but the firm 
was, it is said, actually overdrawn to the 
umount of about £20,000. When this great 
house failed every commercial and bankine 
establishment in the metropolis trembled, 
and the acceptances of the best of them, so 
far as getting them discounted, were mere 
waste paper. flad the house of Sir Peter 
Pole and Co. been able to sustain the shock. 


One house, that of 
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much of the ealamity that ensued woul! have | 


been prevented, and we understand they of- 
fered the most ample security to the Bank of 
England for a loan, which was refused—re- 
fused not for want of means, for a few weeks 
aiter we saw the same bank oferine to ad- 
vance five times the money that would have 
saved the house of Sir Peter Pole and Co 
to what cause then are we to attribute this 
refusal on the part of the Bank, unless that 
the rate of interest fixed by law was not equal 
to the risk. 

This brings us at once to the question of 
the usury laws, on which much difference of 
opinion prevails, though why restrictions 
should he put on the trace in money, from 
which other articles are ex, mpt, v e really 
know not. The value of any loan of money 
will often depend on the emerecneyv, and one 
person may be better able to pay ten per 
cent. interest than another five; for instance, 
a mechanic or a husbandman micht remain 
unemployed tor weeks, for the want of tools, 
which perhaps a few shillings, would pits 


na person then might surely 


Chase: sue 





af. ? ike to have our 


enable hin to earn as many pounds. But 
the usury laws, while a great obstacle to the 
raising of money in large sums on emergen- 
cy, are violated in the case of the pawn- 
brokers, who, we believe, receive, at least, 
twenty per cent, from which, of course, the 
to be deducted, and in St. 
Giles’s there are persons who live by letting 
out market-baskets and wheelbarrows, at : 
rate which pays the value of the article lent 
in a fortnight or three weeks. 

Much, however, we confess, may be said 
In favour of some restrictions on money-lend- 
ing, with a view to limit it,—for it is, no 
doubt, liable to abuse; arguments on this 
side are very ably urged in Mr. Neale’s 
pamphlet, which displays much good sense, 
moderation, and candour; but though his ob- 
servations are very cogent, yet we confess 
they are not, to us convincing 3 as, however, 
politics and political economy are not sub; 
jects on which we much like to dwell, we 
shall not enter into any minute examiation 
of Mr. Neale’s opinions, but merely observe, 
that they are entitled to respect, and almost 
demand an answer from the advocates of a 
repeal of the Usury Laws. 
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A Word in Favour of Pemale Schools: ad- 
dressed to Parents, Guardians, and the Pub- 
lic at Large. by A Lappy. 12mo. pp- 74. 
London, 1826. Loneman and Co. 

Turs little volume is written by a lady lon 


aeceustomedl tO SCnOOolI-nK CDINE, and is part- 


. ra ryy x 

eular!y worthy the attention of mothers. The 
ng 7 > . , 

circumstances of ordinary occurrence in the 


l 
instruction ef young ladies ate well weighed ; 
and the preference is given with good judg- 
ment to well-regulated 
Where home tuition, however, 1s adopted, 
the author strongly recommends the attend- 
ance of masters, from the improbability of 


mae he 
finding private governesses adequately quali- 


school 
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<a, 
wish her to be about twenty-five. 
vin icin” The tle 
‘To this letter Colonel —— replied ag fo} 
lows :— ae 
««¢ My dear sister, 
‘<< T have received your letter, and Should 
be very glad to render you any assistay 
my power. 





ICE in 
In the present case, however I 
. ~ . ? 

cannot give you any hopes of being Servicea 


' ble to you. For many years I have been 


es 


edueation. | 


fied to teach all that it is the fashion of the | 


present day to require of them. The absurd- 
ity of the demand is aptly ridiculed in the 
following extract:— 


‘An anxious mother, who could not rea- | 


dily find one of these treasures in question, 


wrote to her brother, an officer in the army, 
to the following effect :— 
‘« My dear brother, 
‘Tom in great distress for want of a go- 
verness for my daughters. As you go so 
much into the world, and sce so great a vari- 


ety of people, perhaps it may be in your 
power tu assist me. As we are out of tlie 
reach of masters, I require a perse@n who is 
perfect mistress of music, drawing, dancing, 
reography, writing, arithmetic, and French. 
She must not only understand 
matically, but must be able to speak it cor- 


rectly and elegantly. 


7” } 
ronnm erg? 
crencen graime- 


4 1 it ? » 
A knowledge of Ita- 


lian would be a creat recommendation. Other | 


essentials it is almost unnecessary to mention; 
for, of course, she must be a gentlewoimat 


} 
her manners, well-read, well-prin¢ ij led, and | 


very good tempered, fond of chilcren, and 
not objecting to retirement, for we see very 
little company, 


4 1? 
CVethilil . tr) CU] erry F f 


and Mr. —— and myself j 





looking cut for exactly such a woman as vou 
deseribe —hitherto, wholly in vain. [ shall 
continue my search; but should I be so for. 
tunate as to succeed, [ must frankly tell yoy 
that [ shall not make the lady your governess, 
but my own wife. 
‘* T am, dear sister, 
*** Your's most affectionately.”’ 
Undoubtedty, if all female schools were 
conducted with the ability and vigilance, and 
upon the principles described by this author, 
few persons would be likely to deny their su- 
periority over the uncertainties and interrup- 
tions attendant on private education. 








Nichols’s Progresses, Processtons, and Magni- 
ficent Kestivities of King James I, Part 
X11. 

Tue twelfth part of this very curious work is 

rich in the variety of its contents; it includes 

the conclusion of one tract, which at Mr, 

Bindley’s sale fetched £6, and some half. 

dozen entire tracts of extreme rarity. Among 

other things, we find the ceremony on com 
pleting the New River, with a good historical 
account of that great undertakings Ben Jon- 
son’s Irish Masque, Challenge at Tilt, and 

Masque of Mercury vindicated from the Al- 

chemists; the Gray's [pn Masque of Flow- 

the Prologue and Choruses of Daniel's 
iymen’s Triumph, &c. &e.: and when to 
these we add the historical and descriptive 


notes supphed by the unremitting industry 


of Mr. Niechols, it will readily be believed 
that the present part of the Progresses must 
contain much that is curious and interesting. 
We shall, however, for the present, only 
quote the account of the opening the New 
River in 1643, which is entitled,— 
©The Manner of his Lordship’s Entertainment 
on Michaelmas-day last, being the day of his 
honorable Election, together with the worthy 
Sir John Swinnerton, Knight, then Lord 
Maior, the learned and Juditious Suv Henry 
Montague, Knight, Maister Recorder, and 
Many of the right worshipfull the Aldermen 
of the Citty of London, at that most famous 
and adm: ed worke of the Running Sireame, 
from Amuell Head into the Cesterne neere 
‘Islington, being the sole invention, cost, 4 
iidustry of that worthy Maister ven 
Mippieron, of London, Goldsmith, fv’ 
the cenerall evod of the Citty. - 
‘ Perfection, which is the crowne of all in- 
vention, swelling now high with happy - 
ome to all the glad well-wishers 0! her ad- 
| ‘ather and Maister ° 
both 


C 
mired maturity, the I 3 
this famous Worke, expressing thereby o 
his thankfulnesse to [feaven and his zea poe 
the Citty of London in true joy ot heen”: 
sce his time, travailes, and expences 5° — 
CESSIVCLY ereeted, this gives entertaimment * 


that honorable assembly, 
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_—__ 
‘At their first appearing, the warlike mu- 
of drummes and trumpets liberally 
peates the aire, sounds as proper as in bat- 
tell, for there 1s no labour that man under- 
rakes but hath a warre within itselfe; and 
werfection makes the conquest ; and no few 
or meane onsets of malice, calumnies, and 
ath this resolved Gentleman borne 
slanders hat! sl che peg 
off, before his labours were Inv ested with vic- 
tory, as in this following Speech to those ho- 
norable auditors then placed upon the Mount, 
ig more at large related. 

«A troope of labourers, to the number of 
threescore or upwards, all in greene cappes 
alike, bearing in their hands the symboles of 
their severall imployments in so great a busi- 
nesse, with drummes before them, marching 
twice or thrice about the Cesterne, orderly 
present themselves before the Mount, and 
after their obeysance, 

THE SPEECH. 
‘Long have we labour’d, long desir’d, and praid 
For this great worke’s perfection; and by th’ 
aide 
Of Heaven and good men’s wishes ‘tis at length 
Happily conquer’d by cost, art, and strength ; 
After five yeeres’ deere expence in dayes, 
Travaile, and paines, beside the infinite wayes 
Of malice, envy, false suggestions, 
Able to daunt the spirit of mighty ones 
In wealth and courage, this, a worke so rare, 
Onely by one man’s industry, cost, and care, 
Is brought to blest effect, so much withstood, 
His only aim the cittie’s generall good. 
And where, before, many unjust complaints, 
Enviously seated, hath oft caus’d restraints, 
Stoppes, and great crosses, to our miaister’s 
charge . 
And the worke’s hinderance, favour now at 
large 
Spreads itselfe open to him, and commends 
To admiration both his paines and ends, 
Tue King’s most gracious love ;_ perfection 
draws 
Favour from princes, and from all applause! 

Then, worthy magistrates, to whose content, 
Next to the state, all this great care was bent, | 
And for the publick good, which grace requires, 
Your loves and furtherance chiefly he desires 
'o cherish these proceedings, which may give 
Courage to some that may hereafter live, 
lo practice deedes of goodnesse and of fame, 
And gladly light their actions by his name. 

Clarke of the worke, reach’me the booke, to 

show 

How many arts from such a labour flow; 

These lines following are read in the 
Clearke’s Booke:— 
‘ First, here's the overscer, this try’d man, 
An antient souldier and an artizan . | 
The clearke > hext him the matheiatitian ; 
lhe niiuister of the timber-worke takes place 
Next after these ; the nieasurer in like case ; 
Bricklayer ; and engineer; and after those 
The borer; and the pavier; then it showes 
Tue labourers next ; keeper of Amwel! Head ; 
lhe walkers last ;—so all their names are read, 
Yet these but parcels of six hundred more, | 
Tuat, at one time, have beene imployd before ; | 
Yet these in sight and all the rest will say 
That all the weeke they had their royal pay! 
- The Speech goes on :— 

Now for the fruits then j—-tlow forth, pr¢etious 

_. Spring, 
~° tong and deerely sought for, and now bring 
Comfort to all that love thee » loudly sing, 


sicke 








os 





' Iu fame immortal, and without a crime! 


'¢ Thy studious soul, in Learniog’s classic shade, 


| There, Fancy bright ning in its magic sphere, 


—Suatch'd hold ef manhood—cauglt a warrior’s 


first formed between the house of Brunswick 


i course of Henry's life had been in the b 





— ed “a 
And with thy christall murmur strucke toge- 
ther, 
Bid all thy true well-wishers welcome hither! 
‘At which words the fioud-gate opens, the | 
Streame let into the Cesterne, drummes and 
trumpets giving it triumphant welcomes, and, | 
for the close of this their honorable Entertain- 
ment, a peale of chambers. 








Fredegar, or the Baron's Fall ; with other 
Poems. By Evwarp Baytrs.. 12mo. 
pp. 194. London, 1826. Virtue. 

ALTHOUGH, as a whole, the poem of Fredegar 
does not please us much, yet there are some 
pretty passages in it; in the smaller pieces, , 
however, Mr. Baylis appears to more ad- 
vantage, and some of them display good taste 
and poetical genius. The following extract, 
which may be considered a fair specimen, is 
from a poem on Sir Walter Raleigh :— 

‘Illustrious Raleigh! star on hist’ry’s page ! 

Exalted name that gilds the brightest age! 

Oh, that departed time could but return! 

That life could bound—awaken'd—from the 

urn ! 

That virtue only were design'd to bloom! 

And guilt alone allotted to the tomb! 

Ilow many an eye would then be spared a tear! 

How many a sigh the world would cease to 

hear! 

The dismal warrant—the ill-omen’d breath— 

Surcharged with power, and merciless with 

death ; 

The monarch'’s mandate—the avenger’s blow— 

The law’s mock majesty, so fierce in woe— 

Would, awe-check’d, be but tardy then, 

To seal the faults and fates of fellow men ; 

And thou, oh Raleigh! in thy glory’s prime, 

! 

Had never known—nor fear’'d—nor tled—nor 

felr— 

That blow, most cruel! by a despot dealt, 

Vhich ruthless dooin'd thee from the earth to 


——eE 
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SEVCT, 


And dimin’d thy country with regret for ever! | 


A dating grasp at boundless greatness made ; 


Prociaim’d to thee a new and vast career. 
struck by a god-like fire, thou couldst not brook 
To be but great in glory o'er a book * 

Though young—theroie 5 ere thy early teens 
Had blended scarcely in lite’s infant scenes, 
Thy giant spirit threw aside the boy— 
Disdaining fiom the cradie childish joy * 


vlow—- 
And number’d every tyrant as thy foe! 
With eye undaunted, and with pitying heart, 
With arm uplifted for the weakest part, 
Rush’d—when the bigot’s batred was incurr'd, 
When suff’ring shrick’d, and by the world was 
heard— 
To aid the cause of freedom and of good, 
Aud rescue helplessness fiom scenes of blood * 


ee 





ANNALS OF THE HOUSE OF HANOVER. 
(Continued from p,. 274.) 
TuHroucn Henry the Lion a connection was! 


and the royal family of England. In 1168, _ 
he received in marriage the Princess Matilda, 
eldest daughter of Henry IL, and obtained 
with her an ample dower, which had been 
flitherto the 


provided by Queen Eleanor. 
hishest 
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degree prosperous, and his great power seem- 
ed established on foundations which nothing 
could shake. Like other favourites of For- 
tune, however, he made but an ill use of the 
gifts that had been showered upon him, and 
raised so many enemies by his arrogance, 
selfishness, and tyranny, that, vast as his pos- 
sessions were, he was in the end stripped of 
them all. In the following passages the 
principal causes of his downfal are very can- 
didly developed :— 

‘The death of the young Prince of Spoleto, 
which occurred about the period of this mar- 
riage (with the Princess Matilda,) had opened 
an additional source of wealth and extent of 
dominion to the Duke of Saxony, for, as the 
only son of the elder brother, he might now 
be justly considered his uncle's heir. Guelph 
indeed, on the death of his son, made a will 
in favour of his nephew ; but he constituted 
him the heir of his extensive domains, upon 
condition that he should pay down a certain 
sum of money. The besetting sin of the Duke 
of Saxony unfortunately was avarice, and in 
the hope that his uncle, then advanced in 
years, would speedily pay the debt of na- 
ture, he neglected to fulfil his part of the 
contract. The aged prince saw his motives, 
and became offended; his will was cancelled, 
and the reversion of his states was made over 
to the emperor (Barbarossa,) the son of his 
eldest sister, and also his nephew. Henry, 
when too late, saw his error, but there was 
no recalling the past, and this transaction 
was the first cause of enmity between him 
and Frederick. 

‘The Germans by this time had become 
tired of the war, (in [taly,) and they began to 
leave the army in considerable numbers; but 
What chiefly affected the emperor was an 
order issued by Henry the Lion, for his troops 
to prepare to return to Saxony. When Fre- 
derick heard of this order, he sought the duke 
at Chiavenna, near to Como, and represent- 
ing, in foreible terms, the embarrassed state 
of his affuirs in Italy, and the ruin that must 
follow, if he was thus deserted, he ts said to 
have thrown himself on his knees, and with 
tears to have implored the duke to remain 
with him. But Henry cared little tor Frede- 
rick’s ruin; the loss ef his uncle's patrimony, 
aud other injuries, still rankled in bis bosom, 
aud he would not be prevailed upon to re- 
scind his order. And when with secret joy 
and apparent confusion, he raised the em- 
peror from his humble posture, one of his 
nobles whispered rather audibly in his ear, 
that he ouzht to allow the imperial crown to 
lie at his feet, as it must be speedily placed 
on his head. The empress, who was a wit- 
ness of this scene, and heard the remark of 
the Saxon courtier, which she considered so 
degrading to her husband, desired him, with 
all the bitterness of female passion, to re- 
member what bad passed, and added, ‘* God 
will remember it one day.” After this inter- 
view, the emperor and Henry parted, the 
latter otlering some vague professions of loy- 
alty, proceeded on his way to Germany, 
While the other, with a mind thirsting for 
revenge, returned to his desert dl camp.’ 

‘The prognoshe ations of the empress were 
but futally verified; Henry falls under 
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the ban of the empire; his states are sub- 
duel and divided among his former vassals, 
and he becomes, in his turn, the abject sup- 
pliant of the man whom he had treated so 
contumeliously. The following scene ex- 
lubits a striking and instructive lesson, con- 
trasted to the one described in our last quo- 
tation :— 

* After the capitulation of Lubeck, Henry 
the Lion shut himself up in Stade, whe ‘re he 
had a strong garrison, and from whence, if 
hardly pressed, he could escape by sea; but 
Frederick, instead of advancing agai:st that 
fortress, withdrew to the ants sr 
Luneburg, which he had continued to have 
narrowly watched, though out of respect for 
the Duchess Matilda, he had prevented it 
from being attacked. In his isolated situa- 
tion the duke began to reflect on the hapless 
state of his affairs, and seeing the little pro- 
bability which there was of his recovering 
his states by force of arms, he released Her- 
inon, the brother of the Landgrave of Hesse, 
who had been long his prisoner, and sent him 
to request a private interview with the em- 
peror. Frederick assented to his wishes, 
and they met at Luneburg, when Tlenry 
threw himself on his knees, and implored the 
emperor by their former friendship and their 
near relationshi ‘ip, to restore at least a part of 
the possessions, of which he had been so un- 
justly deprived. Fre terick was affected by 
his distress, and felt inclined to give way ; 





' crusade 


but as he had promised most so le mnly to | 


grant no favour to Henry, without first con 
sulting the princes of the empire, he referred 
the matter to a ceneral diet, that he 
rected to assembie at Quedlinbure, and he 
promised to use his best endeavours to try 
and eflect some arrangement in his favour.’ 
The princes who had got possession of 
Henry's states formed, howe ver, a decided 
Majority in the dict, and they refused to 


had di- | 


| brated battle 


listen to any terms, or to enter into any kind | 


therefore, 


of compromise. Llenry was, com- 
pelled to take refuce with his duchess and 


toms of fear, and calling to it in a tone of, 
authority, it crouched at his feet, and allowed | 
him to lead it back to its den. From that | 
moment there was no longer any doubt of | 
his princely descent, and his influence with 
the ‘king continued and increased. 
not in his power, however, to effect a perfect 


reconcijiation in the family, until the un- | 


timely end of the young Henry destroyed | 
that confederation which he had formed witi 
his brothers.’ 

Although absent and in disgrace, the Duke 
of Saxony had still many friends in Germany ; 
and at last, through the active interference of 
England, he makes his peace with the em- 
peror, and regains possession of the prin- 
cipalities of Brunswick and Luneburg, with 
some minor fiefs, 
states. Hfappy in his family, though de- 
prived of much of his worldly grandeur, he 
spent his last days in peace, and expired on 
the 6th of August, 1195. 

Tie sons of Henry the Lion—two of them 
at least, Henry and Otho—occupy also a 
conspicuous place in the page of history. 
Hlenry, the eldest, to whom his father left 
Brunswick and its dependencies, and who 
distinguished himself greatly in the second 
against the Saracens, married the 
heiress of Conrad, count Palatine of the 


Rhine, and en the death of Conrad, succeed- | 


ed to the Palatinate. Otho, the second son, 
vas elected emperor of Germany, and main- 
tained himself in that dignity with great spi- 


‘rit and abi! ity for several years, till at length | 


becoming involved in a war with France, he 
staked his crown on the event of the cele- 
of the Spurs, of which we have 
the following anin rated descrip ‘tion: 

‘The French had the advas itage in point | 
of cround. The sun was bebind them, and | 
shone stronel ty in the face of the imperialists, 
but the emperor found there was no time to 


change his eigen as the French used so | 


much diigence in bringing r up their troops 


te d ti 


commen iliy 


tesue orde 


’ 
the engagement. 


he wee, thes 


we 


1 
rerore » Ob vil 


1) riser bhi ite! y 


| The Count of Bologne commanded his right 


three sons in England, ero he was most 

hos spitabl y received by flenry il o nd had 
: “ey | 

the palace of Winchester assigned him asa 


reside nce, 

In the unhappy quarrels whic!) 
between the En: alist hing 
Duke of Saxony was supposed to be ty 
counsellor of the former, and the princes, 
therefore, intrigued to effect his rnin The 
fullowing story on this s subject, | however, we 
incline to regard as somewnet apocryphal 

‘They spread a report that Hen.* the Lion 

Was a needy adventurer, and no true prince, 
aud to put the matter beyond a doubt, they 
required that he should submit to a test, 
which, however ridiculous it may seem in 
the present was then most firmly cre- 
dited. ‘* The lion,” they said, 
king of the forest, and knew a royal prince 
by instinct; let him then be confronted with 
this proud Saxon, and it would be shown 
that he had no right to the rank he assumed.” 
The King of England believing im the infal- 
libilaty of the proposed ordeal, ordered one 
of the most ferocious of the royal lions to be 
let loose upon him. The Duke of Saxony 
approached the animal without any symp- 
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and his sens, the 


age, 


. . “ae 
Was t 
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ciel 


wing, which was principally coi mp: Q sed of the 
; tharies. The Earl « 

commanded the lef 

under the orders of ihe Du ke 


was lreutenant veneral of the 


{ Brabant, wi 


army. The Earl 


of Ilolland and the Dul ke of Limb ours had 
charge of the impe ertal standau ‘d.  Notwith- 
standing that the 1 inperia lists were greatly 


superior in numbers to the French, Philip 


| arrang 
'the trumpets sounded the charge, 


| 
a7 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Kept ap the same extent of front, 
might not be taken in flank ; and as soon as 
ements were completed on both sides, 
and the 
action commenced. 
led on, and 
puted. 
‘The Germans, in a desperate charge 

brok e through the enemy’s first line, and 
nade for the royal standard, where the king 
fought in person. The Sewer of the French 
nobility had ralhed round their prince, but, 
notwithst: indine th ir efforts, a strong co- 
lumn, commanded by the Duke of Brabant, 
cut their way through the opposing host, and 
su rrounding the king on all sides, his danger 


every 


It was | 


that were held of these | 


's for | 


* Flanders | 


“+ Bs centre was | 


that he | 


Both armies were well | 
inch of ground was dis- | 


became extreme. A German soldier struck 
him a blow with a battle-axe, which had 
nearly proved fatal, as it brought him to the 
| ground. The emperor, nt the Duke of 
L imbourg, who had hastened to the spot, were 
about to take him prisoner, when a gallant 
squadron of French gentlemen, who had re- 
solved to sacrifice their lives or save their so- 
vereign, opened a passage with their swords, 
and carried him off in triumph. Stephen, 
surnamed Longshanks, was killed by the em- 
peror, at the side of Philip, and Peter Tris- 
| tan, another hero of that day, dismounted 
during the hottest of the contest, and gave 
his horse to the king. As other reinforce- 
| ments were soon brought to this point, the 
_emperor was obliged to give way; his first 
line was now thrown into disorder, and his 
guard getting into confusion, a F rench officer 
| seized hold of his horse’s bridle, and was in 
the act of leading him off the field, when an- 
other, making a thrust at him, his sword was 
bent against his cuirass. A second blow fell 
upon the horse's eye, and the animal rearing 
in agony, made a desperate plunge, which 
broke the rein, and in a moment carried him 
safe from the crowd of enemies that sur- 
rounded him. But he had scarcely reached 
his own lines, when the horse fell dead. He 
mounted another, and did all he could to 
rally his broken squadrons, and to lead them 
to asecond charge. But it was in vain; the 
panic had become general, and his troops 
| were scattered and flying im every direction. 
Otho, who had much of the desperate bravery 
-of his uncle, Richard Ceeur-de-Lion, could 
not l# prevailed upon to leave the field. He 
| turned and faced the victorious enemy, but 
| the few that supported him were soon sur- 
rounded, and the whole would have been 
| made prisoners, had not a few Germans that 
| remained unbroken hastened to their rescue, 
and brought him off in some measure by 
force. Ie retired at last with the Duke of 
Brabant, and did not halt till they had 
reached Brussels. 

‘Such was the issue of the celebrated bat- 
tle of Kouvines, or the Spurs, so named trom 
‘the numbers of knichts that fell in the en- 
carement. It was one of the most splendid 
victories that France ever achieved. Thein- 
perialists lost more than thirty thousand men 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners, among 
whom the most distinguished were the counts 
of Techlenburg, Tremona, Flanders, Bo- 
logne, Dumartin, and Loiland, and the Eng- 
lish wal of Salisbury. Twenty-five banner- 
ets were taken prisoners, and an immense 
number of gentiemen of inte rior rank. The 
French lost a great number of troops, but 
very few men of any rank.’ 

The loss of this battle deprived Otho of 
the imperial crown, and, retiring to Bruns- 
wick, he passed there the rem: under of his 
days in obscurity and quiet. William, the 
third son of lenry the Lion, made less noise 
in the world than either of his brothers ; but 
his name is important to this history, for it 
| was through him that the male line of the 
| Hlouse of Brunswick was continued. Ile 
| was born at Winchester, when his father was 
' 
; 


|: 
| 


an exile in England, ‘ond passed his early 
_ a 
years at the Enelish court. In 1202 he 
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married the daughter of Waldemar I., King 
of Denmark, and the rest of his life he spent 
in retirement and in the government of that 

ortion of the dominions of his family which 
ad devolved upon him, (Lunenburg, Ke.) 
He has been styled by some authors William 
Long Sword, and his efhigy 1s sculptured with 
this weapon in his hand , but for what reason 
it is difficult to guess, for he appears never to 
have drawn a sword on any occasion, not 
even in behalf of his brother Otho, when 
pressed by foes on all sides. 

( Lo be concluded in our next. ) 
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WISTORY CF THE MOGUL DYNASTY IN INDIA. 

(Concluded from p 278 ) 
Ix our former notice of this work we ex- 
plained the nature of its contents: it con- 
tains a history of the Mogul dynasty in India 
from its foundation in the year 1399, by Ta- 
merlane, to the accession of Aurengzebe in 
1657, and includes many curious facts not 
generally known. To tis chronicle M. Ma- 
nouchi has added a description of the court, 
the military fUrce, revenue, and government 
of the Mogul emperors, at the period to which 
the work relates, or rather at a period some- 
what subsequent ; for his memoirs were writ- 
ten in 1697, and he had then resided forty- 
eight years in the Mogul states, had travelled 
through nearly all the provinces of that great 
empire, and had oecupied a post of honour. 
Ail that he relates as to the Mogul court &e 
Is, as he assures us, derived from personal 
observation. 

The revenue of the Mogul empire, the au- 
thor estimates at 580,791,000 livies, or up- 
wards of twenty-four millions sterling—an 
immense sum certainly in those days. We 
shall now, in conclusion, make a short ex- 
tract from the description of the court, omit- 
ing, however, the particulars respecting the 
harem, which, though curious, is of too great 
lenzth for our space. How modestly clad some 
of the ladies are, muy, however, be imagined, 
when we are told that their silk dresses are 
of so fine a texture that the whole dress only 
Welghs ah ounce = 

‘The palace of Agra, called in the lan- 
cuaze of the country, Mahal, serves also for 
a fortress to the capital. Ttis built on the 
banks of the (semna, in the form of a cross. 











Viewing it on the side of the city, its form | 


IS Circular. 
breadth capable of supporting pieces of ord- 
nance of s moderate size, Which are planted 
at intervals throughout the whole leneth. A 
fortress of thie description is sufficient in 
India to keep the people in awe. The Ma- 
hal may be seen from a great distance ; and 
as the stones have a reddish tinge, and a 


The walls are lofty, and of a, 


| for the private soldiers. 


capital, separates In some measure the Mahal 
from the city of Agra. It is on this spot, 
that the rajahs exercise their troops. These 
Indian princes, (each in his turn,) have their 
week of attendance as commanders of the 
guard, which is stationed at the outer gates 
of the palaces. There are two, which open 
upon the place of exercise, and where the 
two principal streets of the capital terminate. 
After crossing the bridges, which are raised 
over the fosse, the Mahal ts approached by 
these gates. A large canal, replenished with 
water from springs, and clear as crystal, is 
the first object which is presented to view, 
on entering the precinct of the palace. Its 
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banks, coated with stone, serve as dy es | 


raised to confine the water, and prevent its 
overtlowing. It is upon these causeways, 


which are, on both sides, of a  sulficient | 


breadth to allow a free passage for the ele- 
phants and troops, both cavalry and infantry, 
that a long suit of guard-houses, habitations, 
and shops are seen disposed at intervals. 
Here are the apartments and the offices of 
the inferior officers of the court. There are 
also to be seen long galleries, in which those 
who manufacture for the imperial family are 
employed. Every day, artisans of all de- 
scriptions come to labour in the palace for 
the Mogul. In one ward, are found painters 
and embroiderers ; in another, goldsmiths 
and enamellers ; there is one for silk weav- 
ers; in others, weavers of ail descriptions, 
and such as are employed in the meanest 
trades. These wards, or valleries, have each 
their superitendant, who directs the labours, 
and watches over the conduct of the work- 
men. The silence which prevails, while each 
person is diligently occupied, is truly sur- 
prising. All the phlegm of a Hindoo would 
be requisite, to pass whole days in a single 
occupation; to labour in company, w.thout 
uttering scarcely a syllable; and with no 
other exercise than the movements required 
by the peculiar art which he is practising. 
‘At the termination of the canal, a large 
marade extends itself in a circular form. It 
is here that the Mahometan soldiery every 
day mount guard. 


The war-omrhas, who | 








concert, which is pleasing to them. There is 
certainly an air of grandeur, in reminding 
the people of their sovereign by the aid of 
music, with which the palace is made to re- 
sound at different hours of the day. 

‘The Am-Kas, which may be compared 
to the Piace Royale of Paris, seems intended 
only to serve for an avenue to the magnificent 
hall of audience, where all the subjects of the 
emperor have a right to atiend, and claim 
redress of their grievances. This apartment 
is large and splendid. As it is entirely open 
on te side of the court, there is, in effect, 
no door of entrance, but you pass immedi- 
ately between the double row of columns by 
which it is supported. The ceiling is painted, 
and the gilding, which is ofien renewed, has 
not been spared. At the further end of the 
hall of audience is seen the resplendent throne 


| of the emperor, which may be discovered at 
a considerable distance from the entrance of 
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are the principal oilicers of the armies, bring | 


hither every day their troops, and take their 
turn to command. The entire circuit of the 
place is in consequence occupied by tents 
set up for the inferior omrhas, and by huts 
This warlike dis- 
play, which is seen continually, both within 
and without the palace, has an air of majesty, 
inspiring respect for the great monarch who 


| inhabits it. 


ee ; ee , 
resemolance to jasper, and are, besides, soft, 


and easily exfoliate, the whole palace is 
indidly , 
splendidly illuminated by the sun's rays It 


’ ’ . 1: ° i. 4 . 
thas distinguished é&#om the rest of the 
City, 


Ing it, < es Diner , 
ig it, and the terraced garden, which serves 


a3 a rampart round the palace, form, at a 
moderate distance, a mixed view of running 
water, verdure, and edifices, which might 
have a pleasing effect even in Europe. 

A wide space of ground, the whole length 


ot 1, ] e ‘ 
i that side of the palace which fronts the 


‘it is thus necessary to pass through a 
large encampment, to enter the Am-kKas ; 
the first court of the Mahal being so named. 
Ii is spacious; the form is a square. As it 
is surrounded on every side by an arcade, it 


, ‘furnishes, at all hours, at least on one of its 
Phe trench filled with water surround- | 


sides, a place of shade Here, from an ele- 
vated situation, at certain hours, a concert 1s 


heard of musical instruments, agreeably to 


tlle taste of the country. Perhaps the har- 


_mony would not find many admirers in Eu- 


rope. But in the Indies, strangers even who 


are accustomed to it, become at last sensible 


of an indescribable majesty in this species of 





the Am-Kas. Ata fixed hour, which is com- 
monly abeut noon, all the omrhas, who are 
then in the capital, make their appearance in 
the hall of audience. They are separated 
from the people, whom curiosity, or their 
particular interests, bring thither in crowds, 
by a ballustrede, or rather a lattice work of 
silver, of very delicate workmanship. A 
platform, which is ascended by several steps, 
approaches them more or less near to the 
person of the emperor, according to their 
rank and dignity. The coming of the Mogul 
is expected in deep silence. At last, when it 
has been announced by the sound of instru- 
ments, a curtain is withdrawn. The emperor 
then appears, seated upon his throne, after 
the fashion of the east, in a species of recess. 
The sultans, his sons, are at his feet, squat- 
ted on cushions of gold brocade; and a 
small number of eunuchs chase away the 
flies from around the throne, and promote a 
circulation of the air with their fans. 

‘The beauty of the throne excels all the 
other objecis in the apartment; upon which 
the Mogul shows himself every day, seated, 
to his people. The precious stones with 
which it is ornamented dazzle the sight of 
the beholder. Jt is said to have been the 
work of a French artisan, who lived in the 
Indies under the reign of the preceding em- 
peror. It is much to be desired, that the ast 
displayed had been equal to the materials 
employed. The most ingenious part of the 
desigu consists in the figures of two pea- 
cocks, which serve for the crowning orna- 
ment to the throne. It is entirely covered 
with precious stones, inlaid; and on the pre- 
sumption that no false have been substituted 
by the workman in the place of the genuine 
ones with which he was furnished, nothing can 
possibly exceed the splendour of this costly 
monument. It was Cha-Jaham who caused 
it to be made; but the first who seated him- 
self upon it was Aurengzebe, on the day 
when he took public possession of the em- 
pire. 

‘It is in this style of splendour and mag- 
nificence, that the Mogul dispenses justice to 
his people. The omrhas, in few words, ex- 
plain to him the causes, the offences, and the 
different subjects of dispute; and the em 


peror gives his decision. Criminals are exe- 
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eee 
cuted on the spot. 
death under the feet of elephants ; 
beheaded ; or stung by adders, whose poison 
is mortal. 

‘If his attention does not happen to be 
engrossed by the affairs passing, the Mogul 


' baths. 


takes a pleasure, during the time of audience, | 
| place has never yet been given by any tra- 


in seeing his horses and elephants pass in 
the court of the Am-Kas. His attention is | 
indeed sometimes taken off by it, at a time 
when business of the most serious kind is 
going forward. llowever, generally speak- 


ing, all the emperors have prided themselves , 


on their love of equity, and their discernment 
in unravelling the merits of complicated | 
auses. It may be asserted, that they have 


even attached less glory to the subjugation of | 
new kingdoms, than to an exact administra- 
concubines, or the wives of the second rank. 


tion of justice. In subjecting themselves 
every day to the hours of audience, they have 

undoubtedly imposed upon themselves a se- 
vere duty. It is an institution with which 
no emperor has ventured to dispense, except 
in cases of extreme illness. 
vereigns have often, indeed, been known to 
cause themselves to be carried and placed by 
their attendants upon the throne, at atime 
when their hea!th 


| 


others are pert nitted to follow in the suite of the em- 


beyond the saloon in which are his 

The interior of the Mahal is a mys- 
terious abode, which the eunuchs only are 
permitted to enter. It may with truth be 
asserted, 


pe ror 


veller who has visited India. 
such as that of V1. Manouchi, and the con- 
fidence reposed by the court in an aged phy- 
sician, would be reqnired to obtain access to 
the harem. It shalt be described in his own 
words. It is, ec says, inhabited by more 
than two thousand females, of which the dif- 
ferent classes are as follows:—In the first 
class are the queens, or the emperor's wives 
of the first rank. In the second place, the 


Says, 


Thirdly, the princes and the princesses. 


Fourthly, the ladies of the palace, who are 


' 


The Mogul so- ; 


the duennas of the queens, and the gover- 
nesses of the princesses. Fifthly, the musi- 
cians of the court. Sixthly, the female slaves 


tand the eunuchs.’ 


} 


appeared in the most lan- | 


guishing state. 
a . 1 - ' 
From the hall of audience, the emperor | 


always passes to the apartments appropriated 
for his bath. Some omrhas of the first rank 
are allowed to follow him. 
cussed the interests of the empire, the ex- 
tension or defence of the frontiers, the 
conduct of the young sultans, and the plans 
for their estab a mt; the despatches of 
the viceroys are read, and the re ports of the 
spies (a class of agents which is dispersed 
by the emperor throughout the whole of his 
States, even into the meanest villages and 
towns) are examined. Such is the occupa- 
tion of the secret council, which is held daily 
in the imperial bathing apartments. 

‘When the emperor has taken his usual 
afternoon’s repose, he returns again to these 
apartments, and then the attendance of all 
the omrhas is required. This is a regulation 
which admits of no excuse. 
cussion of business, or their remaining in 
conference with the Mogul, the infe: 
cers of the soldiery, called mansebdars, make 
the troops pass in review. A company of 
the guards, especially, which is always in at- 
tendance upon the emperor, never fails on 
this occasion to be present. I[t makes its 
appearance with torches, and the aris by 
which it is distinguished ; these are long 
clubs, or rather large staffs covered with sil- 
ver. The usage must, doubtless, have been 
introduced into the palace by one of the Mo- 
gul monarchs not over scrupulous i in the ob- 
servance of the laws of Mahomet. These 
stafls are seen surmounted with figures of 
animals or constellations, 
ornaments. 
pear always in the presence of the sovereign, 
holding in their hands their staff, in sign of 
being prepared to proceed in any direction 
for the execution of his orders. It is from 


yor offi- 


Hlere are dis- | 


| 
| 


During the dis- | 


place they 


serving them for 
This description of officers ap- | 
‘with the country and people ; ° 


this body that the ambassadors for foreign | 


courts, and the envoys to the Rajas of Indos- 


tan are chosen 


All these classes are very minutely do- 
scribed, by M. Manouchi, in the work be- 
fore us, which we find no hesitation in re- 
commending to the public. 





SKETCHES OF 
COSTUME, 
(Continued from p. 


PORTUGUESE LIFE, MANNERS, 
AND CHARACTER. 
291.) 


| Wien we consider the vicinity of Portugal 
‘to this country, the ancient alliance that bas 


subsisted between the two nations, and the 
by no means unt frequent intercourse with 


A profe SSHON | 


—_ Pa - eiatitiiaiastinetamedatmastniineataadiaias 1 a 
Some are trampled to ‘ None a the nobles of the empire are} animals is inhuman, for they never allow 


them to lie down, the halter bei ing shortened 
to prevent it. Of the Portuguese noble 3, Our 
author gives a very unfavourable account: the 


hdalsos, he says, often keep fifty or SIXty 


retainers, by means of whom they Way- lay, 


that a faithful description of this | 


rob, or assassinate any person who im: Ry have 


Incurred their displeasure :— 





| ever, 


each other, it appears remarkable that so lit-_ 


tle should really be known of Lisbon, and of 


the state of society in | ortugal, and yet such 
is really the case. It is true we have had | 
works on the subject, but tourists have not 
been the most happy in their descriptions of 
that country ; perhaps, indeed, it requires a 
longer residence than they generally make to 
become acquainted with the subject. 

‘he author of the work before us possesscal | 
every facility of observation, 
lent to exercise it, he has given us some very 
animated sketches of Portuguese life and 
character in all the grades of society. It 
may, perhaps, be thought that he dwells too 
much on the monks and religious proces- 
sions, but those who know how important a 
hold in Portugal, will scarcely 

think so: he has, with a bold hand, unmask- 
ed the tyr anny and hypocrisy of the pa ipists 
in that country, and, in doing so, he is serving 
society at large—for if ever ‘there was a ré li- 
gion calculated to retard the progress of in- 
tellectual improvement and to enslave man- 
kind, itis the Roman —— 

The author of Sketches in Portugal does 
not observe anv system itic eames in 
his work, but dese: bes, with singular felicity, 
every thing worthy of remark connected 
he has also 
added numerous historical sketches, which, 


' though approaching caricature, are very cha- 


racteristic. 

The useful arts are in a very low state in 
Portugal; the vehicles in Lisbon are as clumsy 
and ill eontrived their treatment of their 


and with a ta-' 


ations of lucre. 


'more unrestrained life of a soldier, 


the young heir is seen all day lounging 
with these worthless w retches i in the a ibles 


| yard, 


‘A Belgian gentleman, on coming from 
the opera in 1809, was pursn d by a gang of 
these heroes; but sereening hi unself sudde: niy 
in a part of the arch near Isidro’s eating 
house, they passe od the place of his cone: L 
ment. Failing in their atte mpt to catch him. 
they were bitterly upbraided and abused by 
one of the party ; and he neard the others 
answer, © It 13 not our fault if he ese aped : 
your excelienc *"y must have seen that we we: 
close t upon his heels : but he | hi, as disappeared 
Nossa Seahoen | knows where.’ 

‘About the time here alluded to, and in 
most families of fidalgos even in our times, 
about 
> 
tossing up coppers with them in the court- 
playing at bisca (a game at cards,) 
with them on the flights of steps, and learn- 
Ing to smoke cigars in a knowing style, with 
a whip i in the other hand, and the hat, with 
the true bravo air, cocked up on one side. 
This, instead of literary pursuits, or in fact of 
any calculated to improve the mind, 1s the 
beginning, and in many cases the finishing, 
of a fidalgo’s education. One thing, how- 
(I must not forget to say,) 1s never 
0; nittad ; and that is equ restrian instruction. 
The young nobility usually attend a riding 
house, if that name may be given to a place 
in which the -y are taught to ‘sit as upright as 
a poker, notona x addle, but in a box, which 
comes up as high nearly as the abdomen itr 
front, and to a corres ponding height behind, 
forming a rec eptacle for seat and thighs, out 
of which it is impossible to be thrown. Yet 
even when securely packed in these wooden 
cases, the prowdest cavalier of Poi ‘tugal né ver 
dare to attempt the mighty hazard of a leap.’ 

Our author gives a very good account o! 
the court of the late King of Portugal; his 
maiesty admitted into his presence tie mean- 
est of his subjects, and listened to their sup- 
plications, and dearly, he says, did he pay for 
his paternal condescension : 

‘T have calculated that ae av 
of frivolous, worthless, and indo serving petl- 
tiouers, who pester his majesty every di y of 
his life, is no less than one hundred and fif- 
ty; of whom two-thirds, n otwithstandit 
t! reir profession of renouncing the pom] ae 

vanities of the world, are ft jars ; craying — 
One of these holy men tol 
me candidly that he had, at the moment h 
was speaking, no less than four different pe- 
titions inside his habit to present, as circum- 
stances might offer a ne able o} pportunity ; , 
all of them having for ob:eect to obtain “it 
rents of some chapel in rew vard for pretence 
services to the state. It is true that, during 
the war, he had quitted his convent tor the 
and ha: 1 
always shown himse lf foremost in revenuin. 
the criefs of his country—-wherever a scette 
of ray tne offered itsell, But at tlie close of 
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the war, he, saintlike, took to the more pro- 
ftable avocation ot confessing devout ladies 
and providing dying men wita passports and 
bills of exchange for St. Peter, receiving in 
return the property which they must leave 
behind, but which had better been bequeath- 
ed to their children and w idows. ; 
‘Even French and Italian opera dzncers 
appeared in the ranks of supplicants, de- 
manding pensions for the signal service of 
having shaken their limbs in sight of royalty ; 
and by a strange perverseness of things, these 
harefaced mountebanks were often known to 
succeed, whcn unassuming merit remained, 
“for want of prominence and just relief,” 





ynrewarded. 

‘J have seen individuals soliciting the 
foro, (rank, privileges, and immunities of no- 
bility,) grounding their pretensions on the 
circumstance of his majesty having, when 
ince regent, some thirty years before, con- 
descended to alight at their father’s quinta, 
country house,) and partake of refreshments : 
—and they succeeded ; for such is the cus- 
tom of the country and the right acquired, 
wheu the sovereign condescends to alight and 
eat at the house of a subject.’ 

Of the Portuguese amusements, we have a 
cood picture in the following account :— 
“In the evening societies of the fidalgos, 
the chicf amusement is gambling, which they 
earry to the highest pitch. Their games are 
principally rondo and loto, both of which are 
so well known, that } shall merely say of 
them that they are played to excess amongst 
the fidalgos and those rich citizens, whose 


purse is their. passport into circles where they | 


are otherwise despised as commoners. In 


sac a ho EE ee eee 


_— 





the soirves of the gentecl classes, music and | 


dancing are the usual amusements. The 


s se °. c 1 ’ , 
former is chiefly vocal, accompanied by the 
cuitar, or else the piano, the harp not being 
much in use. 


‘The airs sungare in Italian or Portuguese ; | 


} , - | 
but they would do best to confine themselves Ol 
/room, muttering maledictions on her inter- 


fo their modinhas, which are really beautiful 


end national, rather than attempt to sing in | 


. language which, with their pronunciation, 
ecomes the mest disgusting of all sounds. 


Nothing can be more offensive to the ear, 


— the Portuguese pronunciation of any 

“tier tongue than their own. 
sue t | 

lush, which, in point of fact, has so great a 


tiem, loses all its majesty. There are Spa- 


Even the Spu- | 


resemblance with theirs, whea spoken by | 
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or thema, which is a beautiful and simple 
species of arpeggio, whilst the other improvi- 
soes the most delightful airs upon it. In 
these, full scope is given to the most musical 
aud richest imagination possible, and they 
are o-casionally accompanied by the voice ; 
in which ease it is usual for the words also to 
be improvisoed. 

‘This kind of music is always of an amor- 
ous melancholy nature ; to such a degree in- 
deed, that I have seen it draw tears on many 
occasions from those hearers, whose hearts 
were at all tender, or who found in the words 
of the musician something analogous with 
their own situation. It is customary that, in 
an improvisoed modinha, strictly speaking, 
the words as well as the music should begin 
with a motivo, to which all the rest shall have 
reference. To give a better idea of my 
meaning, I have given a modinha of the fam- 
ous Vidigal on the opposite page. = * 

‘There was a time when this man could 
have made a considerable fortune, so great 
was his talent, and so much was he sought 
after by the best company ; but, unfortunate- 





the commencement of Lent. 


ly, although an excellent natural bard, his ta- | 


lents were confined to music exclusively, | 


and. as if to balance his extraordinary share 
of this gift, he was totally destitute cf that 
most necessary of all qualities, common 
sense. To whatever company he might be 
asked, professionally, if the most profound si- 


— 


lence did not prevail in the room, if any one | 


even breathed too loudly, bis harmony would 
become discord ; and rising in a violent pas- 


sion, he would quit the company, after call- | 


ing them all brutes. 

‘On one oceasion, a lady, who was trou- 
bled with a severe cough, and who, to enjoy 
the pleasure of listening to his improvisoes, 
had been suppressing it even to her great 
pain, at length burst forth, when Senr. Vidi- 
eal, although he must have been aware of the 
cause, rose ina passion, and beatirg the gui- 





ple learn of their Spanish neighbours the bo- 
lero, but they have as downright an incom- 
patibility for performing it properly, as they 
have for speaking Spanish. The Portuguese, 
in fact, to appear to advantage, must confine 
themselves to their own language, music, 
dances, and peculiar manners. 

‘The game of forfeits is very common in 
societies of young persons, (the parents being 
present,) and this is usually preceded by so- 
lutions of enigmas, Kc. One of these I 
thought so naif, that [ cannot help recording 
it. It was this: “ Branco he, galinha o 
poem"’—anglice, * White it is, the hen lays 
it,” and this puzzled exceedingly a young 
gentleman (of no great vivacity to be sure,) 
to whom it was proposed, and who solved it 
at last by “a pair of white pantaloons.” 

‘The time of year when amusements are 
most frequent is that of the Intrudo, or Car- 
nival, which lasts for about a fortnight before 
In the higher 
classes of society there is, on these occasions, 
much gaiety, dancing, and playing at round 
games; but, with the exception of a few 
masks, who chance to appear in the course 
of the soirée, nothing particular distinguishes 
it as a season of carnival. These masks are 
more calculated to create gloom than to ex- 
cite gaiety ; for they stalk awkwardly into the 
room without even an attempt, however 
wretched, to support the character which they 
have assumed ; and if any children be pre- 
sent, they are sure to get pulled to pieces ; 
for children, it must be observed, instead of 
being sent early and wholesomely to bed as 
in England, are, on the contrary, initiated 
into company at the most tender age, are 
taught to punt at bank, to play at rondo, to 
enter into every conversation, and to do in 
every respect as full grown people. The 
consequence is, that both gir's and boys have 





|the most wizen and worn out, pale, meagre, 


tar to atums on the back of his chair, left the | 


ruption. Such singular behaviour naturally 
led to.his exclusion from good company ; 


and he was at length obliged to live by get- | 


ting up concerts occasionally, which were 
usually well attended. 

‘The Portuguese piano music is chiefly 
that of Bontempo, the Mozart of Portugal. 
Although many opinions are entertained as 


‘to his compositions, his powers of execution 


. 2 ee : . e 
nish words which no Portuguese could ever | 


articulate rightly : 


the word ** muchacha,” a | 


0} y : 
gil, for instance, they cannot pronounce | 
therwise than mushasha:—a downright 


treason towards a language which Charles V. 
used ty Say was fit to be spoken to the gods. 


are indisputably very great. Marcos Anto- 
nio Vortugallo has compesed some very fine 
pieces, amongst which his sinfonias of II Ri- 
torno di Nerxe and Il Morte de Mithridate 


‘stand very high, and, when well played by a 


The music which the Portuguese play, on | 


heir wire-strune 


. 
¢ 
Gil \ 


guitar, consists principally 


tf 
Ol 


their modinhas. 
of their own composition, and are generally 
very 


‘ 
i 


onal languishing expression. The landums 
“, Mere particularly Portuguese than any 
tT music, Their guitar seems made for 
| Is sortof music. To be well played, it is 
“eessary that there should be two instru- 


MeTULS yrs or fae ; : —— 
HS, one of which plays merely the motivo 


valtzes, laundums, and the accompaniinents | 
The waltzes are chiefly | 


pretty, and strongly tinged with the na- | 


cood orchestra, have a very fine effect. 

‘In many societies, particularly in the pro- 
vinces, the English country dances are still 
in use; although, as in our own country, 
they are gradually discarded to make room 
for the more elegant and less fatiguing qua- 
drille. Minuets are still much in use, parti- 
cularly with antiquated belles and beaux, 
who are always anxious to show how much 
more graceful were the solemn paces of their 
time, than the livelier motions of our days. 
The gavotte generally follows the minuet. 
In the frontier towns, most of the young peo- 


water on them. 


eee we 





vigil-like aspects imaginable. 
‘ In the middling classes, the frolics of the 


| carnival consist in throwing ney ee and 


water in each others’ faces and over their 
clothes; and pelting the passengers in the 
streets with oranges, lemons, eggs, and many 
other missiles, besides throwing buckets of 
Ladies are not unfrequently 
seen hiding behind a balcony or window 
shutter, with a huge syringe in their hands, 
watching the approach of a gentleman, who 
may be coming along the street, in order to 
Squirt its contents into his eyes. Many, in- 
stead of using the latter projectile, provide 
themselves with small bottles made of India 
rubber, having an ivory pipe at the end, 
which, when the bottle is squeezed, projects 
the water contained in it to a great distance. 

‘ Amonst the rabble there is no low beaste 
ly contrivance left untried, in order to vex 
and plague each other; and this is what they 
consider as admirable sport. <A blackguard 
boy will be seen with a long hollow cane in 
his hand, filled with hair powder, walking 
behind some poor peasant woman with a 
basket of fruit on her head, then tapping her 
on the shoulder with one end of the cane, to 
make her look round, and applying his 
mouth to the ether, he blows its contents into 
her face and eyes, giving her a most sepul- 
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chral leok, which excites the merriment of 
every one but herself. Other fellows have 
a stuffed glove smeared over with grease and 
chimney black, at the end of a long stick, 
with which they tickle the ears of passengers, 
who, if they happen to look round, receive 
Trom it a slap in the face. 

* A circumstance which happens to almost 


every person who dares to walk the streets | 


on the three last days of the intrudo, is hav- 


ing a long cut paper tail hooked on to his. 


dress behind, which is no sooner done than a 
cry of “ rabo leve” —*‘ he has a tail” is set up 
on a'l sides, and will follow him every where, 
until he becomes aware of the cause of it. 

* Another common trick is to cut out of a 
piece of old hat the figure of an ass with very 
Jong ears, which being rubbed over with 
whiting and slapped upon a man’s back, 
leaves a good and distinct asinine impression, 
and never fails to excite a hearty laugh at the 
expense of the bearer. 

*AtS. Ubes, properly called Setubal, the 
quantity of oranges scattered about the streets 
on these occasions by being thrown at peo- 
ple, would suffice at least, | am convinced, 
to load five or six vessels of two hundred tons 
burden. None but eye-witnesses of the fact 
can form an idea of the waste of this delici- 
ous fruit in the brutal: manner above-men- 
tioned. : 
same ¢ustom is observed; and the whole of 


Portugal, I may safely say, presents during 


In all the towns of the Alemte;o the | 


_ bull previous to killing him; the man, more- 
over, engaging during the whole combat that 


mised themselves at the sight of a Negro 


tered the arena, and bowed to the spectators, 


those three days, a scene revolting and dis-_ 


gusting to any civilized being. 


‘On Ash Wednesday, a sudden transition | 
takes place from excessive license, to fana-_ 


ticism as excessive and sombre. People 
with black dresses and penitent downcast 
looks, are seen prowling about from one 
church to another amidst the fragments 
of the eve’s debauch, with heaps of which 
the streets are covered, thus exhibiting a 
scene of mingled folly and bigotry. But be. 
fore I digress from the subject of Portu- 
guese amusements, [I must speak of one 
which formerly stood very prominent, and 
which, although in a measure disused during 
the war, has been of late revived since the re- 
turn of his majesty from Rio de Janeiro :—-] 
mean the toiros or bull fights. These gene- 
rally took place at the celebration of tie feast 
of some saint in the vicinity of Lisbon. 


Nossa Senhora do Barreiro, on the side of | 


the Tagus immediately opposite the city, 1s 
always honoured with a spectacle of this na- 
ture on the day of her anniversary. 

‘Two or three days before hand, a number 
of persons cross the Tagus to get the best ac- 
commodations which the village can afford, 
and to survey the building of the circuit and 
other preparatory arrangements. The bull 
fights at this place used formerly to be very 
well attended, as the royal princes almost al- 
ways honoured them with their presence ; 
and some have even been known to enter the 
lists against the bulls. Much dexterity and 
a fair proportion of courage were necessary 
qualifications for a bull-fighter of the olden 
time ; but now-a days the chief merit seems 
to consist in tormenting tie poor animal, and 
giving him as little chance as possible of be- 
ing able to retaliate. Their manuer 


of | 





aguing him consists in throwing darts at 
him - and these being stuck in his flesh, and 
provided with a store of squibs and crackers, 
ignited by means of a fusee, which is set fire | 
tu previous to throwing the dart, the poor 
heast is so tortured, that he is incapable of 
following up his enemies methodically, so that 
they are more easily enabled to avoid him. 
“A bull fight took place at the feast of N. | 
S de Barriero, in 1792, the denouement of | 
which made it a subject of conversation for | 
some time. A Negro having, for the first 
tie in his life, witnessed one a few days be- 
fore, undertook to tire out the most ferocious 


his sole weapon should be a poignard, to be 
used only at the conclusion of the fight. The 
proposal was universally derided ; and the 
challenger was only allowed to try his skill, 
from, the pleasure which the spectators pro- 


mauled to death in single combat with an in- 
furiated bull. 

‘On the day appointed the black man en- 
who returned his salute with hisses and exe- 
crations. The bull was then turned in, and 
the Negro attracted his attention by clapping 
his hands and bellowing in imitation of him. 
Nothing farther was necessary to put the ani- 
mal into a fury, and oceasion him to make 
several charges at the Negro, which were 
dexterously avoided, and, therefore, only 
served to augment his rage. After thus 
amusing the spectators fora short time, the 
black prepared for more serious business, 
and receiving the bull’s charge full on his 
chest, twisting his arms at the same time 
round the horns, he turned head over heels, 
and, in the twinkling of an eye, was seated 
on the back of the animal, who gallopped 
and plunged in the most desperate manner. 
The public feeling, which at first had been 
so much against the Negro, now changed 
suddenly in his favour; and cries of * viva o 
Negro” rent the air on all sides. 

‘The bull at length becoming tired, as the 
Negro had promised, many voices were heard 
to cry “‘ basta,” at which he drew his poig- 
nard, and at one blow felled his antagonist 
to the ground and leaped offhis back. Then 
did the Portuguese nobility, with the gene- 
rosity and profusion which distinguished 
them at that time, shower money down into | 





the arena to recompense the valour of the | 
Negro, few being observed to throw in less | 
than a single gold piece, and many whole 
handfulls. 

‘The Negro remained looking at the bull, 
and appeared unconscious of what was pass- 
ing around him. Ile had one hand resting 
on one of the horns of his fallen antagonist, 
when the latter, whom every one had thought 
dead, made a sudden and last spring, which, 
as it announced his own end, caused also 
that of the gallant Negro, whose very heart 
was pierced through by the horn which he | 
had just been contemplating as harmless and 
deprived of its power of doing mischief. 

‘A Cornish tailor, who happened to be 
present, fired with the glory gained by the 


Negro, and fearless of his melancholy end, 


a = 


warm 


offered to treat the natives on the next diiy 
with a spectacle of a nature entirely novel, 
He proposed vanquishing the bull in a man. 
ner until then unheard of, and was, therefore 

’ 


indulged in his wish to exhibit. He entered 
the arena, provided with a couple of plaisters 
of some glutinous stuff, of about a foot in dia- 


/me er, and being informed that the bull was 


abou" to appear, he laid himself down on his 
back immediately opposite the entrance, 
drawing his knees up to his chin; he placed 


| the plaisters one on each foot, with the gluti- 


nous side outwards. 

‘In this attitude he proposed awa'ting the 
approach of the enemy, concluding that the 
latter would of course make directly at him, 
and that he would then be enabled to exe. 
cute his project of applying the two plaisters 
with his feet to the bull's eyes, who, deprived 
of their use, would fall an easy victim to 
snippish ingenuity. It would be impossible 
to describe the roaring, laughing, and the 
cracking of jokes, which shook the whole 
building, while this soy of the scissors was 
‘““en garde” awaiting his antagonist, who at 
last made his appearance, and seeing so un- 
usual a sight as that which was presented to 
him, seemed undecided for some moments 
what line of conduct to pursue. At last, 
walking deliberately up to the tailor, he ab- 
solutely seemed to have guessed his trade, 
and some assert that he laughed as heartily 
as any of the spectators; but at length an- 
noyed at the audacity of tlre hero, (who, by 
the by, knew not now which way to turn, as 
the bull did not stand in front of him,) he 
tumbled lim over with his snout, and kept 
turning bim over and over, tll, being near 
the spikes of the arena, he pitched him in 
amongst the spectators. A failure such as 
this would have entailed great inconvenience 
upon the individual, had it not been produc- 
tive of so much amusement; and snip got 
well off with a few black bumps about his 
body and the loss of his plaisters. . 

* Burricados, or donkey rides, are favourite 
diversions with all classes of Portuguese at 
Lisbon, although I never could find out that 
they were productive of any real amusement. 
A party being made up, it is agreed that the 
ride shall, either be on this or on that side ot 
the river. In either case some provide a 
part of the eatables, whilst others undertake 
to defray the expenses of sallad, bread. and 
wine, the latter articles being always more 


_ conveniently procured at the places proposed 


to be visited, than transported to them in so 
a climate. Orders are then sent to 
the burroman to prepare a number of these 
beasts, and to have them ready at such a 
house at a certain hour, those intended for 
ladies, to be provided with a cadeirinha, 


' (chair,) strapped on over the albarde or pack- 


saddle. The lattes are usually covered with 
either scarlet or green cloth, and, if sat upen 
side ways, are a very comfortable seat, but 
astride, “they are far from being so, owing [0 
their great breadth across, and the conse- 
quent distention of the rider's legs. Every 
burro proprietor has some little ragged boy bs 
whom he employs to accompany, and never 
lose sight of his animals. 4 

‘The gentlemen cf these rarties generally 
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avour to create a laugh at each other's 
expense, in order to amuse the ladies; this 
re do by tickling the donkeys under the 
tail, and making them plunge and throw 
(heir riders. When parties of burrinhos are 
made up for this side of the river, they sel- 
dom go beyond Lumiar or Loures. Phe | 
former is the usual haunt, as the beautiful 
vardens, (quinta, ) of the Marquis of Angeja 
are situated there, and permission ts freely 
cranted by that nobleman to the public to 
“muse themselves on lis grounds. This, it 
must be confessed to his credit, Is carried to 
an extent somewhat different from the selfish 
arqus-like vigilance which even scares away 
the looks, as much as the footsteps, of indis- 
creet intruders on private grounds in our 
land of liberty.” 

(lo be concluded in 


Sener ollie ame 
THE RAMBLES OF ASMJIDEUVS. 


NO. XXXVIT. 


Viv first duty, after so long a silence, is to 
apologise for it, and to thank you, ‘Mr. E.di- 
tor, for the solicitude you have manifested on 
my account. Though | cannot altogether 
justify myself, yet I might, perhaps, make a 
tolerable excuse, had not Shakspeare said 
‘nothing extenuate,—a maxim I shail ever 
observe in regard to my faults. On this oc- 
eaion, | have, as usual, been in quest of ad- 
vertnves, but, really, the world has become 
su moping, that it is scarcely worth living in. 
That England should be melancholy is natu- 
ral enough, when we consider her condition — 
that her bankers have become bankrupts, her 
nierchauts moneyless; that she has been 
eut up in her cotton trade; that her wool 
scarcely pays for the gathering, and that her 
power-looms have been rendered powerless 
by the starving manufacturers, whose dis- 
tressed situation, by the by, was treated with 
indifference, until they committed a fow out- 
rages; then it was that inoney was subscribed 
for them, on a sort of compulsion ; but, no 
matter, Eugland is the only country where 
£10,000 could be raised in a week or two 
in charity. Blessings, eternal blessings on 
the head of his present Majesty—for he re- 
heved the distressed, while all around him 
looked on with apathy, aud fong stood alone 
In the career of benevolence ; nor has his ex- 
ample yet been followed, as it ought to be, 
y Many persons, and particularly the mem- 
bers of his own family. Prince Leopold, 
that ‘ furtunate youth,’ came forward with a 
tardy £500. that is somewhat less than three 
days’ income; that renowned warrior, Field- 
Marshal the Duke of York, has given as 
much as Paddy shot at—nothing at all, and, | 
i IT am not mistaken, there are soine 
other members of the family whose mite has | 
hot vet been forthcoming. 

Distress may make England dull, but 
what has the rest of the world to do with 
this ! Why, nothing truly, unless like tliat | 
half ass and half something worse— Dan 
"Connell, to rejoice at it; and I can only 
attribute the general gloom that prevails to 
the prophesy of Mr. Olbers, the Bremen as- 
tronomer, who has ascertained, that on the 
Ist of April, in the year 4,001,826, a comet, 
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(does not he come it ') will approach within 


7700 miles of this earth, and by raising the 
waters of the ocean about a mile, destroy the 
whole world, the inhabitants of the Andes, 
and the Himalya mountains, excepted—the 
Noah’s Arks of this second deluge. I would 
not, however, have this remnant of humanity 
to chuckle ; for, according to the sames age as- 


| tronomer, they will not enjoy their good for- 


tune more than two hundred and sixteen mil- 
lions of years, which is but a momentary 
existence, and not half long enough to re- 
people the world, unless the people left are 
like Ex-Sherifi Parkins, or some of the patri- 
archs of old ; but, indeed, wht sensible man 
will think of adding to the bills of mortality, 
when he reflects, that in the short ‘space of 
about three hundred and twenty millions of 
years, his race will be extinct. It strikes me, 
that the genealogist of the year 320,001,825, 
will have no sinecure, at least, if lie does jus- 
tice to the pedigree of the nobility of tvat 
day. 

Since T last did myself the honour of ad- 
dressing you and the public, I have made 
my quarterly tour round the globe: where I 
began or where I left off can be matter of 
no interest to my readers, since [ am sure 
none of them could follow the route if. they 
knew it—that adventurous traveller Rae Wil- 
son excepted; I shall therefore give you a 
coup Med of mundane affai s as my friend 
Francis Moore, physician, says, in the year 
of our redemption 1826. In South America 
I found all the republics tranquil, but some 
of them put to hard shifts to make both ends 
meet, though, if we were to believe English 
speculators, gold is to be duy up there like 
Irish fruit in a potato garden. Some of the 
most cunning of the natives of Peru | detect- 
ed filing some brass pans that had been ex- 
ported frony London, and selling it as goid 
dust to the English supereargoes at Lima. 
Callao, the last hold of the Spaniards in Pe- 
ru—I may say in the South American conti- 
nent, except Chiloe, has capitulated, after 
a defenee which will for ever immortalize 
its brave commander Rodil. In the United 
States, I, as usual, met with many things which 
would astonish every person; but, as | in- 


tend to publish a volume of them, under the | 


title of Wanley’s Wonders of the Wicked 
World, [ shall not dwell on the. subject at 
present. I saw the duel between the two 


members of the United States’ legislature, | 
when Mr. Randolph wanted to send Mr. 


Clay to his kindred earth, and Clay tired 
three shots, but as they hit Mr. Randolph's 
head, they of course took no ellect. 

In the West Indies [I found the planters as 
full of glee as the negroes at their Christinas 
gambols, and, on inquiring the occasion, was 
told that they had got a Representative in the 
London press to advocate their cause, and 
prove that slavery Is the happiest state of so- 
ciety. As minuteness is, however, looked 
for ina traveller, | ought to state, that when 
l rounded Cape Horn, or, as Alderman Cox 
calls it, Cuckold’s Pout, | proceeded to New 
Sealand, where I found the people very 
pious ;—that I attended a very agreeable 
conversazione at the Society Islands, and re- 
ceived much hospitality at the Friendly Is- 
lands :—I lunched at the Sandwich Isles, and 
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took an ice, as usual, at the North Pole, 
which desired its best respects to Captain 


| Parry, and begged to know when he would 


honour it with a visit. 

Having thus despatched the left half of the 
globe, it is right that I turn to the others 
Proceeding at once to the Cape of Good 
Iiope, 1 found Mr. Greig, a newspaper 
editor, attempting to throw a Somerset, to 
the great vexation of the governor, Lord 
Charles, who has come to England to com- 
plain of such unseemly do.ngs. From the 
Cape, 1 took a boat and rowed to Van Die- 
man’s Land, where, I am sorry to say, the 
convicts are soon likely to become the higher 
classes of society ; as for New South Wales, 
I assure you it is not near so good a place as 
Old North Wales, and instead of finding a 
man of family, with a good pedigree, as 
every Welshman, new or old, ought to have, 
why, it is high treason at Port Jackson to 
ask a boy who his father was. At Java, I 
found the Dutch as usual exercising their 
brutal tyranny on the colonists; wid hastened 
continent of India. I landed at 
Tonkin, passed a night at the Cat and Cerk- 
screw there, and took post-chaise next morn- 
ing to Ummerapoora, in order to use my in- 
Huence with the monarch of the white ele- 
phant, to sue for peace, in which I was suc- 
cessful, as you would see by The London 
Gazette ; his copper-coloured majesty of 
Burmah, however, half uttesed a threat, as 
much as to say, ‘ I'M adhere to the treaty no 
longer than suits my pleasure or convenience.” 
I was astonished at this proof of civilization 
in his majesty, and told him that he was fit 
to reign in Europe. At Calcutta, I attended 
the levee of the governor-general, Lord Am- 
uerst, and dined with his excellency; in the 
evening, his lordship proposed a game at 
piquet, in reference, he said, to military 
matters, to which he was partial. I sug- 
gested hazard and speculation, but he said 
he had got tired of these games elsewhere. 
Lord Amherst is a very agreeable man, though 
he certainly attempted to pass off a very old 
pun as original. LT asked how affairs went on 
at Bhurtpore, which was under siege by our 
troops. £ Oh, they will go on well enough 
now,’ <:aid his lordship, ‘ for I am stuffing 
the enemy’s ears with cotton ;’ alluding to 
Lord Coinbermere, the commander-in-chief, 
whose name is Cotton. | 

In Russia, all is tranquil, but it is the 
stillness of an army advancing to a secret at- 
tack, and the thunder of its power, will, eve 
long, burst on the foredoomed Turks. The 
Emperor Nichoias,whose name, which means 
‘ victorious over the people,’ is singularly in 
unison with his first essay in governing, when 
he fed a few thousand of his subjects on 


forced meat balls in the shape of grape shot, 


is determined to take the sublimity out of 
the Porte, and I hope in the scramble, Greece 
may be free Returning via Warsaw, Vi- 
enna, and Berlin, I found the Grand Duke 
Constantine playing at the game of matri- 
mony with his wife; the Emperor of Austria, 
throwing away his nightcap, on recoverin 

from his sickness; and Frederic William of 
Prussia, ‘doing a bit of conjugal’ with his 
bride; while his sons were sharpening their 
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swords, as, if in case of war between Russia 
and Turkey, other states might be tnvoived 
in the quarrel. 
congratulate the ex-grenadier, Carl John, 
on the birth of a grandson; and at Copen- 
hagen visited the hospital, to see Rachel 
Ilertz, the learned Jewess, who swallows 
needles by hundreds. Mr. Wilson, who re- 
lates the case of this lady, and who has had 
a pair of unmentionables made with one of 
the needles, which made a passage from her 
stomach into her foot, and exuded at her 
little toe, has told the truth in his volume of 
travels, but not the whole truth; for the fact 
is, that, after swallowing every dozen needles, 


Rachel took, by way of desert, a skein of | 


silk, and threaded every one of them. 

As for France, Spain, avd Portugal, they 
remain as per last; stupid, however, as the 
Spaniards are, they laugh at the credulity of 
John Bull, in thinking to dig up treasures at 
Vigo Bay, from the gallcons that were lost a 
century ago, as if fishes were so ignorant of 
the use of money, that they would suffer 
the doubloons to remain unnoticed. 

And now for England, though I fear my 
ramble has already extended too far, and I 
must leave the land-owners unchastised for 
their rapacity, and Sir Mark Wood unrebuk- 
ed, though he is clothed with curses as a 
garment, that is, has got a habit of swearing. 
Miss Turner too, must remain as untouched 
by me, as she was by Mr. Wakefield, during 
the fortnight she was a wife and maid in his 
keeping; nor can I notice that tolerated 
highway robbery, the Eton Montem. | 
must, however, relate one or two jokes, of 
which it is probable you have not heard. 
You are aware that the Duke of Devonshire, 
who is as deaf as a door-nail, has been sent 
ambassador to Russia: when Mr. Canning 
recommended him to his majesty, the king 
asked why he was selected—‘ Because,’ said 
the witty secretary, ‘I am sure he will not 
hear any thing said against your majesty, or 
against England, without resenting it’ 

Ever in search of novelty, | went to Drury 
Lane Theatre, on Monday night, to see Mr. 
Elliston play Sir John Falstaff, and was dis- 
appointed of a rich treat, by what the play- 
bills call the sudden indisposition of that ex- 
cellent actor, worthy man, and good citizen. 
Ilis illness was, however, any thing but sud- 
den : the moment he appeared on the stage, 
I saw St. Anthony’s fire was visibly settled 
in his face ; as the play proceeded, his linubs 
became paralytic, and in the fitth act, he was 
seized with the falling sickness, and dropped 
on the stage, just as he had said to the 
prince,—‘ I would it were bed-time Hal, 
and all well.” When conveyed to his own 
room, and disburdened of a feather bed and 
bolsters to boot, the poor man, ever thinking 
of his profession, said~‘ Wallack! my Loy, 
I'll play Falstaff, as it never was played be- 
fore.’ ‘You Aave done that already,’ said 
Wallack. 

You know I am fond of holiday sports, 
and on Tuesday I sauntered to the City 
Road, where I found a new species of amuse- 
ment: it was Mr. Green's giving persons of 
elevated ideas a ride in his balloon, at five 
shillings a-head, that is at the rate of about 


I called at Stockholm, to | 
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twenty shillings a mile—rather expensive 
posting truly. Mr. Green resorted to a very 
ingenious artifice; when the balloon had 
rixen some three or four hundred yards, he 
gave his passengers the wrong end of the te- 
lescope to look through, and made them he- 
lieve they were half a dozen miles high. 
One lady told me that London did not lock 
bigger than a draught-board, that the Monu- 
ment was not thicker than a pin, and that St. 
Panl’s Cathedral seemed less than a perri- 
winkle. This was an innocent fraud, Mr. 
(sreen, which gave much gratification at a 
little risk, and you are not censured for it by 
ASMODEUS, 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


AN FNIGMA. 





TALK not to me of great Apelies’ art, 


Por than all artists can | paint more true, 
To nature I ber real form impart, 

Whate’er may be her shape, what’er her hne, 
Ay, and more shapes than Proteus can [ show, 
I’ve judged more goddesses than Paris did, 
In less than half a second — yes, ‘tis so, 

I can exactly copy what I’m bid. 
But if | all my attributes should tell, 


They would full soon into a volume swell; 


Yet one thing more ll say before I go, 
In knowing me, you needs yourself must know. 
R. 





STANZAS TO PHILLIPPA, 
THEY say there is an ivory brow, 
A raby lip—a damask cheek, 
Before whose power all hearts must bew, 
Beside whose power all charms ate weak. 


And thou, they tell me, art the shrine, 
Enriched with ali these guerdons bright, 
Then wisely let me Lere resign 
All hope thou e’er may’st meet my sight. 


Enough inevitable care 

Is with our earthly blessings blent: 
Alas! the madness of despair 

Alone its sorrows would augment. 


As when on scorched Arabia’s plain 
The false mirage the traveller spies, 
Tu fancy quatfs the stream again, 
Perceives his error—sinks—and dies 5 
So he who dares to gaze on thee, 
Yet knows to him thou’:t as a dream, 
Resigns himself to misery 
Ott borne perchance—but how supreme. 
May, 1826. VIVIAN. 





STANZAS. 
THE winter’s snow-shect earth’s dead verdure 
hath shrouded, 
And buried it deep on the mountain and vale, 
With seeming of sorrow the cold sky is clouded, 
As the mouning blasts make nature's funeral 
wail 5 
Now the wroth maniac wind, with hysteric 
howl, scatiers 
The eddying snow-drift that thickly doth fall, 
O! the tree’s naked branches—the ice-prisoned 
waters 
Proclaim winter's ravage and reign over all. 
Of garden and bower, the fair leaf and flower, 
That late in the zephyr’s sport flaunted so 
By 
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Yet the earth’s sap doth nourish the stems 


that will flourish 
In bloom, like the blighted, so fragrant and 
fair, 
But no more in this bosom the gay buds wil] 
blossom, 
That sprung in hope’s sunshine to die in de- 
spair! IMLAH. 
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FINE ARTS. 
THE EXHIBITION AT SOMERSET HOUSE. 
(Continued from p. 393.) 
In the architectural department, this year 
there is, upon the whole, a decided impzove- 
ment. Itis to be regretted, however, that 
so few of the leading men of the profession 
exhibit any drawings of the works upon 
Which they are employed ; and that they do 
not, in this respect, more frequently follow 
the example set them by Mr. Soane. This 
gentleman lias some remarkably splendid and 
tateful designs, and his imagination seems to 
be so far from being in the least impaired by 
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| age, that his latter preductions display more 


grandeur of conception, more originality, ele- 
gance, and picturesque effect than his pre- 
ceding ones. That for the new buildings at 
Downing Place, with two triumphal arches, 
the further one opening into St. James’s 
Park, is exceedingly rich and chaste: ‘ Down- 
ing Place, thus enlarged and enriched with 
national monuments, commemorative of the 
splendid successes of the British arms by sea 
and land, and containing, likewise, some of 
the principal public offices, and the official 
residences of several of the great officers of 
state, would form a suitable approach to the 
House of Lords from the new palace in St. 
James's Park.’ We hope that.‘ would’ is 
here an error of the press for ‘ will,’ as we 
shouid be very sorry to find that the execu- 
tion of this noble project depends upon con- 
tingencies. A more magnificent and impos- 
ing architectural combination would not be 
found in any city in Europe; and it would 
certainly impart an air truly majestic to this 
quarter of the metropolis. Truly beautiful, 
however, as this design is, it is eclipsed by 
those for a grand western entrance into the 


| metropolis, by the same artist: it 1s absolute- 


ly impossible to do justice to it by mere 


'words; for, in point of extent, variety of 
forms, magnificence of idea, and richness of 
_ details, it surpasses any thing ever achieved 


i 
' 
| 
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ofthe antique: not content with adopt 


The blight dew hath nipp’d them—the storm- | 


blast hath stripp’d them—- 
Like the hopes of my heart, they have wither- 
ed away: 


in modern architecture ; and is really more 
like a beautiful fairy vision, or the creation 
of poetry, than aught that we are accustomed 
to behold in real building. It is intended 
to ‘combine the classical simplicity of Gre- 
cian, the magnificence of Roman, and the 
fanciful intricacy and playful effects ot Gothic 
architecture:’ and this difficult problem of 
the art is here resclved in the happiest man- 
ner. <A design like this is infinitely superior 
to restorations of the Parthenon and copies 
of Grecian temples. Hitherto, modern ar- 
chitects have been by far too servile imitators 
( ig the 


laneuage of the ancients, they have repeated 
their ideas, to the utter exctusion of origina- 
lity and imagination: or else in deparung 
from them ever so little, they have generally 
departed also from their principles, Days 
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T tly from the very principles of the | Public Square of a City, of which the cathe- | winding machine on an entire ee. 
a This design exeinplifies, we think, |dral and its porticoes occupy the centre,| ple, and which he expects wtll <nable the 

- setisieiasles “the theory so long incul-| I]. Parke, possesses great merit, and is} throwsters of this country to compete in any 
" yl : profe sot of architecture in his tec- | treated with pure classical taste. We again | market with the foreigner. Such an improve- 
1e ss a 
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sires: and shows what a wide and new | repeat, that we greatly prefer such adapta- ment is particularly desirable at this time, 
P | ad f art is open to us, when we shall | tions of Grecian forms and arrangement to | the silk trade being in a measure paralysed 
e- | oe 0 ‘shake off those trammels which mere fac-simile copies. No. 907, nt vey Be parte wen pce 
! ne have been content to wear so long and | showing part of a design for proposed tm- cost o a u x line wine -1 Re — 

: so slavishly.—Gandy’s ‘Perspective Sketch provements in the metropotis, ve yore sey : dr é . g 

of a Trophal Entrance to part of the front | chiefly of buildings for the various aca a of . : rneeryee + Sede dated May 8 

of a Design for a Palace, imagined to be | of arts, &e., displays likewise many of the Bitte gon POT a bs IN 

erected in Hyde Park, and seen A. D. 2500,’ | grauder beauties of architecture ; but = gis es a —s . — — A alpen 
; Likewise possesses extraordinary grandeur and tainly does not appear to be planned with | transitions in the wea ‘ y 
"9 





yagnificence. There is something not a lit- | any probable view to execution. No. 924, there was a fall of snow nearly a _ erp 
: , ‘whimsical and satiric also, in the above Design for a Royal Academy, Royal Society, | on the 3d the weather became mi ne ane 
- title: it should seem, the artist himself is} and Society of Antiquaries, by H. Basset, | on the 7th, after a sultry forenoon, there was 
















































































7 at his design is upon a scale of mag- | combines, with great simplicity, elegance, | a thunder storm, when the first flash of light 
in eats Hs Sa Senge He cal jar ri 3s of effec Ing princi- | ning killed a whole flock of sheep, consisting 
lo nificence far beyond our national taste, either | and peculiar richness of effect, owing princi- | ru : ae ar ak See | a pier ae 
is | ated anew style, combining erientai magnifi- | various buildings are grouped together. _— | — only a short se — oe ock, 
: ee eee .: * » practicable seale th ‘hich we stantaneously destroyed. 
d cence with Grecian elegance, and has happily | design is on a more sonerrvion Sc ee “ | which was inst INecoUsty y 
. ‘ mL ba ’ ’ rp . gs anc ain e . 
0 amalgamated them together In a new and | the two we have just oe pene * The Ancient Garments of the Britons — 
YY harmonious style With a royal edifice like | though not so magnificent, exhibits oe er The otinjatl ghimeias a Ain Widneain “epdinn 
e this, and a barrier like that imagined by Mr. | originality of effect. W hile these, a, ot ra Rend of skins. - As they subsisted chiefly 
> Soane, London would eclipse every other city | designs of this tes het — suc ‘ “ 0 upon the miik and flesh of their flocks, it was 
‘ “eh. uenes annear to be m: ‘view to their : 
7 on the face of the globe, and W ould possess | not appeal to be made wit gs t. itis with | Most natural for them to clothe themselves 
rt monuments, in comparison with which St. executlon—possess SO per merit, it is \ 1 with dhole eeella These did not consist of 
’ y : . 2 Ke is , rre © , ny att rer 1uo0cr ‘ we 7 
S, Peter's, Versailles, and the Escurial, would | regret that we perceive of w gerbes | me: e several shitts, artificially sewed, teqeibe>-on 
. appear the works of tasteless barbarians. | character some of those are, w ich are . u- as to form « commodious covesing for the 
= Nos. 878 and 1012, an Elevation, and Model | ally intended to be adopted. The we ege ne se ail eueiay aida alt aaennaaieain 
h of the Tower of Waterloo, as decided upon | of Heralds, to be erected on the east si - nis 4 animals, which they cast. sheet thelé 
“ dy the Committee of Taste, possess no ordi- | the new square, late the King’s Mews, * ar Wad so ithe . mantle, leaving a great part 
, e . e ° - » e . < c , be i ] . 
a nary merit: we fear, however, that the de- | as we could judge, —for it is so placed, that of the body naked. It required, however, 
ge ’ : . .. 2. mens taals - 2 , y r ‘ ‘ 
if cision of the committee daes not warrant ! it is no easy task to examine “ 1S pt Age some art to make these skins tolerably soft 
al our concluding that this edifice will be exe- | common-place building, aa _ % hi oa and pliable, and fit for wrapping about the 
r P . 2 ) ’ l < < > « 
of cuted. At least, we have not heard of any | confer but little beauty poons 2 . | body. For this purpose they made use of 
e actual intention of erecting it, or of any site | is intended to occupy; neither wi Tk "1 various means, such as steeping them in wa- 4 
t. being determined upon for that purpose. | assimilate—we will not say with the - ed- aa oot then beating them with stones and t 
§ Jp our opinion, there could hardly be a more | of Parthenon—with the Union Club ouse, ore and ‘aie them frequently with }: 
e desirable or advantageous spot for such a 'and College of Physicians on the opposite eae i keep them pliant. e 
\- ‘tructure than the centre of the square | side. siany others of the architectural wenn Brease, "e] . ot 
™ about to be formed at Charing Cross; | ings are so hung, that it 1s almost on ne WEEKLY METEGROLOGIUAT, JOURNAL. “) 
a Where it would form a most noble object, | to make out more than the general mnasses |Z so; 4 :|3 ola. z 
e as viewed from Parliament Streetand White- | and forms. This is particularly tantalizing 8 2/3 £18 S| a8¢ s 
hall: ay itl 7 ‘er : > extre- | ; ‘ovoking, as subjects of this nature | Dayofthe 3 2% =|5 | 33 § os 
d ‘all: and with this tower at one extre-| and provoking, as subj ont Month.|22i\ecZleZz|— oe Y 
s mity and the abbey at the other, that line ef | require to be viewed as distinctly as engrav- I iota (= te a 
Street would then present a display of archt- | ings or miniatures. 
idea eee cos, | oe |May 12} 48 | 52 | 45 | 30 27| Cloudy. 
y ectural magnificence not easily to be paral- | 13 | 47 | 561 40 04] Fine 
) = : | | e406 3 :. & 
e leled. We should greatly prefer this struc- THE DRAMA, | 14 | 46 | 87 | ai ||. 10\ Fair. 
i ture to one that has been talked of as intend AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. Diteitete 15 | 48 56! 45 .. 16] Cloudy. 
e ed to by but there—a Copy of the Parthe- Tur old custom of producing some novelty .. 16 48 63 56 || .. 15 | Do. 
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: mine ¥asiety, aud originality r meine anil sig day, is ‘neglected, and those who seek ei oo ee 60 66 | 58 ie Heavy Shrs. 
| » a Et re ya nape “© must go to the minor theatres, unless, indeed, “< ra - 
C fvect of the double Corinthian peristyie, sur- J, | , , Arne ‘esented at Drurv lVorks just published.—The Boyne Water, 3 vols. 
: . - bet such a novelty as was presented a rury | hog: . oe dino 
r ( , _— “i , » haat pas Yaw , : , A host Svo. 12 lle 6¢ —Soane’s Specimens of German 
sounding the lower portion of the building, | Lane Theatre, which is noticed by Asmodeus, alee : ite ¢ ee CUR see 
, exceedingly rich, and would produce a| may be deemed attractive. ,_ | Elements of Physhulogy. cocead wile: Size Ge mat ng 
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g Yantageously. We would here suggest to | Locke's Woks, 9 vols. 8vo. 3/.12s—The Tre Giuli, 
Pe dean See IENCE from the [talian of Casti, 7s. Gd —The True History of 
f the Academy the propriety of selecting occa- LITERATURE AND sc 5 e the Iron Mask, 10s. 6d —Consistency, 2s. 6d.—Hender- 
. . ‘tonally some of the best desivns exhibited, In the press, and shortly will be ene son's Biblical Researches and Teavele in Russia, 8vo. 
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"PHEATRE ROYAL, ENGLISH 
OPERA HOUSE, STR‘ ND—MISS COUR: 


THE LITER 


! 
! 


VENAY respectfully begs leave to inform the Nobility, | 


Geutry, her Prien ts, and the Public, that having been 
a severe sufferer by the recent calamity of the Fire at 
the Royalty Theatre, she is induced totakea BENEFIT, 
on WEDNESDAY. May 24th, 1826, when will be pre- 
sented, (not acted these seven years.) the admired Tia- 

edy of FAZIO; or, the Italian Wife. Banca, Miss 
ee Po After which, the favourite Luterlude of 
THREE PAIR OF LOVERS; or, All in the Dark 


| 


| 


‘To which will be added, the admired Farce of THE , 


INISHMAN IN LONDON, 


Tickets and Places for the Boxes to be had of Miss | 


Courtenay, 12, Beaufort Buildings, Strand; Mr Power, 
Music Shop, Strand; Me. Syers, 33, Tavistock Street ; 
Mr. Thomas, 2, York Street, Covent Garden; and at 
the Box Office of the Theatre. 
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PQPHe THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION 

of the SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, in 
SUFFOLK STREET, PALL-MALL EAST. IS NOW 
OPEN, from EIGHT O'CLOCK in the MORNING 
until DUSK —Aduission, 1s.—Catalogue, 1s. 


T. C. HOFLAND, Secretary. 


EW SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY.— 

J HAILEY and Co., 4, Berkeley Square, near 
Lausdown House.—The Plan on which this Library 
will be conducted, it is hoped, will give general satis- 
faction, as all the new books are intended to be supplied 
on the first application. A Catalogue is published. 
coutaining a collection of cight thousand volumes of 
the best authors, with all the new works to the present 
time. Magazines, Periodical Publications, aud News- 





| papers, regularby supplied. 


(PHLEATR E ROYAL, ENGLISH. 


OPERA-HOUSE, STRAND—MISS MOUN.- 


| 


TAIN begs respectfully tu inform ber Friends and the - 


Pablic in general, that hes Benefit is fixed for TUES- 
DaY, May the 30th, 1826, when will be presented the 
Comedy of SPEEV THE PLOUGH. After which, 
the highly laughable piece of the SPOIL'D CHILD. 
The a of Little Piekle, by Master]. L Z Watson, 
aol 
that Character.) Iv the course of the Evening, ava 
riety of Singing and Dancing. The whole te conclude 
with the Musical Farce of NO SONG, NO SUPPER. 
Margaretta, by Miss Mountain. 

Tickets to be had of Miss Mountain, 24, Paddington 
Street, New Roald; of Mr Watson 13°) Johu Street, 
Tottenham Court Road ; and at the Theatre. 


WILLIS'S ROOMS, KING STREET, ST. JAM ES'S. 
Misss HINCKESMAN, (Pupil of Ma- 


dame Szymanowska,) has the honour to announce 
to the Nobility, Gentry, aud her Freends in general, 
that ber First Concert will take place at the above 
Rooms, on THURSDAY, the 2uh of May. 1826 —The 
following Performers have kindly premised their assist- 
ancer Madaine D Anvers, Mad Liberde Bussont, Mad. 
Cornega, Siguor and Signera Pagiiardini, Miss Love, 
Miss Vines, and Mi-w George, Sigt. Sola. and Mr Bel- 
lamy,— Mr. O. Davies, will peiform a Fantasia on the 
Harp. Mr Mori on the Violin, Mr Powell on the Vie- 
feuceiio, and Master Minasi on the Finte Miss 
Hiackesman will play a Cobcerte on the Graud Pirne- 
Forte, and e Solu on the Soxtenente —Leader, Mr. 
Mori. Conductor, Mr Pio ¢ ianchettiui. 

Tickets, Maif-a-Giuinea each, to be had of Mise 
Hinckesmwan, No. 188, Regent Street, of all the priaci- 
pal Masicsellers, and at the Door. 

The Concert will conmeuce at Eight o' Clock. 
NEW ARGYLL ROOMS. 

Trader the es 1 Patronage and Sanction of 
The most noble the Dowager Marchiouvess of Salisbury, 
The Marchioness of Salisbury (Lady Combermere 
The Marchioness of West meath |The Hon. Mrs) Maule 
The Countess Cowper Countess St Autonio 
Tne Dowager Countess of Arrau|Lady Ramsay 
Lady Caroline Dundas Mrs Sulney 
Lady Burghersh * - (Mrs. Panther 

’ And Her Excellency the Countess de Ludolf. 

\ ISS WOOLRYCH#I has the honour to 

. infurm the Nobility, Gentry, and her Pupils, that 

her MORNING CONCERT will take place at the 

aiove Rooms, on FRIDAY, the 9th of JUNE, 1826, 

jnétead of the 25th of April, as originally anvounced. 
Principal Vocal Performers : 

Madame Bonini, and Miss Paton, Madame Cornega, 
Madame Mortellari Woeolryvch, Miss Betts, Miss F 
Marinoni, Miss Marinoni, Madame Pasta. Signor Vel- 
futi, Mr. Sapio, Signor Torri, M Bogrez, Mr. A. Sapio, 
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ERMAN FLUTE.—GALBREATH'S 
TIMONICON —Mr. GALBREATH, Professor 
and Inventér, 11, Little Distaff Lane. Doctor's Con- 


/ mons, and 39, Warwick Street, Regent Street, engages, 


ven Yearsof Age, (being his 3rd appearance in | 





(pupil of the Royal Academy of Music.) aud Siguor | 


Pellegeini. Solo Periorme:s: 


Harp—Miss Woolryeh, who will perform Bochsa’s | 


celebrated Graud Military Concerto, with full Oiches- 
tral Accompaniments, and a Ductt ou two harps, with 
Alr Bochsa. Fiute— Mr. Nicholson. 
Bellow, Cornao—Signor Puzzi 


| 


Vieolii— Mr. | 


The Baud will be uumerous and conp)cte, consisting | 


of the following emineut poutormers - 

Mr. Spegnoletti, Mr. Bellen, Me. Nicholson Me 
Dregemetti, Me Leudley, Mr. Willman, Me. Puce Mi 
Harper, Mi. Piatt, Mr Antossi, Mr) Mackiutosii, Mr 
Lietts, Mr. A Sipio, Mr. Marriott, &c. &e Xe 

Leader, Siguer Spagnolett:; Conductor, Mr. Buchsa. 
The Concest will commence ut One vo clock 

Tickets, Half a Guinea each, may be obtained of 
Miss Wooirs ch, New Argy!i Roows, aud at all the prin- 
cypal Music Siiops; Tickets dated 25th April, will be 
adutted ov the 9th of June. 





by his newly invented Timonicon, to make his Pupils, 
(heth begiuners and those advanced,) complete timists 
in an infinitely shorier period than can be accomplish- 
ed Ly any of theold methods) Mr Galbreath’s System 
combines ease with facility, and quickly enables the 
Pupil to accompany the Piano-Forte and play in Con- 
cert. Mr. Galbreath attends at 39, Warwick Street, 
every day, from Oue o’Clock to Four Gentlemen who 
are engaged during the day, may receive lessons any 
early hour iu the morning —“ B_ Por Sale, a bargain, 
an §-key cocoa Flute, by Nicholson, the property of an 
Amateur; an Ut-key cocoa, silver and cork joints, by 
Mongani; anda 6-key, Potter, Johusen's Cuurt. All 
letters to be post-paid, 





THE LARGHST NEWSPAPER EVER PRINTED 
Tomorrow, the 21st of May, will be published, No 1 of 


HE ATLAS, a General Newspaper and 


Journal of Literature, printed on a Stamped Sheet, 
nearly double the size of * The Times,’ fulded into Six- 
teen Paues. 

Aware of the public curiosity which will follow the 
announcement of this Journal, the Proprietors feel an- 
Xious to render its contents worthy of its capacity and 
external promise; so as to satisfy, by its int insic 
urerit, the expectatiwns which, as a remarkable product 
of Science applied to printuug and paper-meaking, it is 
calculated te excite. 

The Proprietors of the Atlas are, by the novelty of 
their plan, relieved from the invidious necessity of nn- 
dertaking to perform ina better mauner what is already 
done by vthers. But they propose, by means of a dou- 
ble space, along with a careful and pains-takitig system 
of selection and abr dgment, to afford a greater variety 
than can be found if any single newspaper; their ob- 
ject being to concentrate tn one sheet, the various wat- 
ters of fact and speculation which are at present scat- 
tered through many, and which no newspaper of the 
comm: m size can contain. 

The Atlas will combine three great features peculiar 
to itself:—it will form a complete Weekly Newspaper, 
an Original Newspaper of the Seventh .Day, and an 
ample Tomasi of Literature, both English and Foreign. 


The Atlas will have no Politics of its own ; but it 
will have a department more interesting tv the politi- 
cian than any which the Proprietors could hope to 
supply with original writing. A selection will be made 
of the best articles that appear during the week on 
each side of every public question. A great variety of 
sources will be resorted to—Reviews aud Magazines as 
well as newspapers, and among tlhe latter the provincial 
as wellasthe London By this plan, which is new to 
the English newspaper-press, the far greater portion of 
tie selected artscles will have for each reader the value 
of originality; while both instruction and amusement 
will be derived trom the appearance, side by side, of the 
Oppos hg argameuts of the ablest political writers of all 
parties. 

fn the Literary Department, copious extracts will he 
given from such new books asadnit of interesting quo- 
tation: other will be auatysed. The Proprictors ave 
determined that tiis important department shail be 
Wholly independeut of interested influence; aud they 
pledge themselves that no permon cennected with the 
publishing of books shall have the slightest coucern in, 
vr contiol over, the Literature of their Journal 


Prospectuses may be had, and Orders and Advertise- 
ments will be received, at the Office of Messrs Whiting 
and Beauston, Printers and Engravers to the Kong for 
the Prevention of Forgery, Beaufort House, Beautort 
Buildings, Strand. 
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In the course of the next week will be published 
elaborate Nes 


LL" HOGR APHIC PRI NT, from the Pic. 
ture of THE RIVALS, bv C_R. LESLIE, R.A 
Executed by RICHARD J. LANE ee 
_ oo rerenee Will be allowed to go forth 
to the Public, and after a very limited 
Stone will be destroyed. , numler, the 
PVOO segcccceccccececSl & @ 
POUNES .occcss a 010 6 
25 Proofs carefully selected by Mr. Lane... £1. 10s 
a toe received by Mr. Lane, Ulster 
ace, Portlan ace; and by the Publi 1 Dj 
inson. New Bond Street : Hiaher, J. Dick. 





This day is published, in ore Alosely printed vol 
ost 8vo 10s boards, ea 


P 
(TUE MISCELLANIST of LITERA. 
TURE for 1826; consisting of UNIQUE SE- 
LECTIONS from the most important Books of the 
past Year, in 


Autobiography, Meinoirs, Voyages and 
History, Poetry, ravels, 
‘I weigh my borrowings, not number them’ 


; ; f Montaigne 
Printed for W. Simpkin and R- Marshall, Stationers’ 
Hall Court, Ludgate Street 





This day is published, in three vols. post Svu. 1d. Ls. Gd. 


boards, 
IIE BOYNE WATER; A TALE. 
By the O'Hara Family Authors of Tales com- 
pal Crolwore of the Bill-Hook, the Fetches, and 
obn Doe. ‘ 
Loudon: W. Simpkiu and R. Marshall, Stationers’ 
Hall Court 


Tis day ts published, inp 8vo price 12s. 
Em CLIFFORD, a Romance of the Red 
Rose, a Peem 
*Somnia formaso ecandidiora Die "—Ovid. 
London: published by W. Pickering, Chaucery Lane. 

















Just published, price 2ts. allustrated by 12 etchings, 
ARTMOOR, a Deseriptive Poem. 
By N.T CARRUPGTON, 
Author of the Lauks 6? Tamar. 

For very handsome notices of this work, see Literary 
Chronicle, Literary Gazette, Star, Representative, Bath 
Journal, Plymouth and Exeter papers, Edinburgh Ob- 
server, Mouthly Review, Imperial and St. James's 
Royal Magazines, Manchester @vurier, Carlisle Patriot, 
Eclectic Review, Literary Magnet, and Panoramic 
Miscellany. 

Sold by Hetebard and Son, Piccadilly 
This day is published, in 4 vols. 12mo, price £1, 2s 


IGHLAND MARY, by the Author of 


Foundling of Glenthorne, Farmer's Three Daugh- 
ters,&c. Printed forA K. Newman and Co., London. 
Where may be had, published this Year, 

The UNKNOWN, by Francis Lathom, 2nd edition, 
4vols. £1 2s 
HENRY the FOURTH of FRANCE, by Alicia Lefanu, 
4 vols. £1. 2s 
DEEDS of the OLDEN TIME, by Ann of Swansea, 
5 vole £1. 10s 
bathe eat ig sada by the Author of Decision, ke. 
ves 12s. 
The SPANISH DAUGHTER, by Mrs. Sherwood, 
2 vols. 16s. 
GFATITUDE, and other Tales, by Mra Rouviere 
Mosse, 3 vols 18s. r 
In a few days, by Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, in two 
large volumes 8vo, illustrated with Original Maps, 
numerous Views, Kc. 


PP RAVELS in CHILE and LA PLATA, 


including accounts respecting the (eeographby, 
Geology, Statistics, Government, Finances, Agricul- 
ture, Consmerce, Manners, au Customs, and the Mine 
ny Operations in Chile, collected during a residence of 
| Several years in these countries 
By JOHN MIERS 
*,* The long residence of the author in the countries 
he describes; his constant intercourse with the most 
influential persons, as well natives as foreiguers; the 
business in which he was engaged, making a correct 
| hnowledge of the ming and agricultural capabilities 
| of Chile necessary; the uumber of natives he employ 
| ed; and his frequent journeys tu different parts ut the 
| country, enabled him to collect a mass of curious and 
useful information, which he will be found to have 
| used with equal impaitiality and judgment From the 
| variety of subjects the book contains, aud the way iB 


A 











which they are treated, it aoy be ioferved that it will 
be acceptable to every class of 1eade’s 


— 





a 





outiin 
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This paper is published early on Saturday, price 6d.; or 10d. if post free. Country and Foreign Readers may have the unstamped edition in Mouthiy o Quarterly Parts. 





Loudon: published Ly Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid) are to be addressed. Sold 


also by Sim 


in awd Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; Booker, 23, Fore Strect ; Ray, Creed Lane; Richardson, Cornhill; Hughes, 15, St. Martin’s-le-Gran 


Chapple, 


Pall-Mall, Sutherland, Calton Street, Edivburgh ; Grifliu & Cv., Glasgow ; and by al) Bouksellers and Newsveuders.—Printed by Davidsun, Seric’s Place, Carey sirect 
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